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President Makes State Visit to Paris, Meets Mr. Khrushchev 
at Vienna and Mr. Macmillan at London 


President Kennedy made a state visit to Paris 
May 31-June 2, during which he held a series of 
conferences with President Charles de Gaulle. He 
then went to Vienna for 2 days of talks with Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev June 2-4, and later 
reviewed the world situation with British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan during a short pri- 
vate visit to London June 4-5. Following is the 
President’s report to the American people wpon 
his return to Washington on June 6, together with 
remarks he made on various occasions while he 
was in France and texts of joint communiques 
issued at Paris, Vienna, and London. 


REPORT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE’! 


Good evening, my fellow citizens. I returned 
this morning from a week-long trip to Europe, 
and I want to report to you on that trip in full. 
It was in every sense an unforgettable experience. 
The people of Paris, of Vienna, of London, were 
generous in their greeting. They were heart- 
warming in their hospitality, and their gracious- 
ness to my wife is particularly appreciated. 

We knew, of course, that the crowds and the 
shouts were meant in large measure for the coun- 
try that we represented, which is regarded as the 
chief defender of freedom. Equally memorable 
was the pageantry of European history and their 
culture that is very much a part of any ceremonial 
reception—to lay a wreath at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, to dine at Versailles, at Schoenbrunn 
Palace, and with the Queen of England. These 
are the colorful memories that will remain with 
us for many years to come. Each of the three 
cities that we visited—Paris, Vienna, and Lon- 


Delivered to the Nation by television and radio on 
June 6 (White House press release; as-delivered text). 
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don—has existed for many centuries, and each 
serves as a reminder that the Western civilization 
that we seek to preserve has flowered over many 
years and has defended itself over many centuries. 

But this was not a ceremonial trip. Two aims 
of American foreign policy, above all others, were 
the reason for the trip: the unity of the free world, 
whose strength is the security of us all, and the 
eventual achievement of a lasting peace. My trip 
was devoted to the advancement of these two 
aims, 

To strengthen the unity of the West, our jour- 
ney opened in Paris and closed in London. My 
talks with General de Gaulle were profoundly 
encouraging to me. Certain differences in our 
attitudes on one or another problem became insig- 
nificant in view of our common commitment to 
defend freedom. Our alliance, I believe, became 
more secure, the friendship of our Nation, I hope, 
with theirs became firmer, and the relations be- 
tween the two of us who bear responsibility 
became closer and I hope were marked by 
confidence. 

I found General de Gaulle far more interested 
in our frankly stating our position, whether or 
not it was his own, than in appearing to agree 
with him when we do not. But he knows full 
well the true meaning of an alliance. He is, after 
all, the only major leader of World War II who 
still occupies a position of great responsibility. 
His life has been one of unusual dedication. He 
is a man of extraordinary personal character, 
symbolizing the new strength and the historic 
grandeur of France. Throughout our discussions 
he took the long view of France and the world 
at large. I found him a wise counselor for the 
future and an informative guide to the history 
that he has helped to make. Thus we had a valu- 
able meeting. 

I believe that certain doubts and suspicions 
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that might have come up in a long time were 
removed on both sides. Problems which proved 
to be not of substance but of wording or proce- 
dure were cleared away. No question, however 
sensitive, was avoided. No area of interest was 
ignored, and the conclusions that we reached will 
be important for the future—in our agreement 
on defending Berlin, on working to improve the 
defenses of Europe, to aiding the economic and 
political independence of the underdeveloped 
world, including Latin America, on spurring 
European economic unity, on concluding success- 
fully the conference on Laos, and on closer con- 
sultations and solidarity in the Western alliance. 

General de Gaulle could not have been more 
cordial, and I could not have more confidence in 
any man. In addition to his individual strength 
of character, the French people as a whole showed 
vitality and energy which were both impressive 
and gratifying. Their recovery from the post- 
war period is dramatic, their productivity is in- 
creasing, and they are steadily building their 
stature in both Europe and Africa; and thus I 
left Paris for Vienna with increased confidence 
in Western unity and strength. 

The people of Vienna know what it is to live 
under occupation, and they know what it is to 
live in freedom. Their welcome to me as Presi- 
dent of this country should be heart-warming to 
us all. I went to Vienna to meet the leader of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchev. For 2 days 
we met in sober, intensive conversation, and I 
believe it is my obligation to the people, to the 
Congress, and to our allies to report on those con- 
versations candidly and publicly. 


Importance of Face-to-Face Meeting 
With Mr. Khrushchev 

Mr. Khrushchev and I had a very full and 
frank exchange of views on the major issues that 
now divide our two countries. I will tell you 
now that it was a very somber 2 days. There was 
no discourtesy, no loss of tempers, no threats or 
ultimatums by either side. No advantage or con- 
cession was either gained or given; no major 
decision was either planned or taken; no spec- 
tacular progress was either achieved or pretended. 

This kind of informal exchange may not be as 
exciting as a full-fledged summit meeting with 
a fixed agenda and a large corps of advisers, 
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where negotiations are attempted and new agree- 
ments sought; but this was not intended to be 
and was not such a meeting, nor did we plan any 
future summit meetings at Vienna. 

But I found this meeting with Chairman 
Khrushchev, as somber as it was, to be immensely 
useful. I had read his speeches and his published 
policies. I had been advised on his views. I had 
been told by other leaders of the West, General 
de Gaulle, Chancellor Adenauer, Prime Minister 
Macmillan, what manner of man he was. But 
I bear the responsibility of the Presidency of the 
United States, and it is my duty to make decisions 
that no adviser and no ally can make for me. It 
is my obligation and responsibility to see that 
these decisions are as informed as possible, that 
they are based on as much direct, firsthand know]- 
edge as possible. 

I therefore thought it was of immense impor- 
tance that I know Mr. Khrushchev, that I gain 
as much insight and understanding as I could 
on his present and future policies. At the same 
time, I wanted to make certain Mr. Khrushchev 
knew this country and its policies, that he under- 
stood our strength and our determination, and 
that he knew that we desired peace with all na- 
tions of every kind. 

I wanted to present our views to him directly, 
precisely, realistically, and with an opportunity 
for discussion and clarification. This was done. 
No new aims were stated in private that have not 
been stated in public on either side. The gap 
between us was not, in such a short period, ma- 
terially reduced, but at least the channels of com- 
munication were opened more fully, at least the 
chances of a dangerous misjudgment on either side 
should now be less, and at least the men on whose 
decisions the peace in part depends have agreed 
to remain in contact. 


Sharp Contrast in Free-World and Communist Views 


This is important, for neither of us tried to 
merely please the other, to agree merely to be 
agreeable, to say what the other wanted to hear. 
And, just as our judicial system relies on wit- 
nesses appearing in court and on cross-examina- 
tion instead of hearsay testimony or affidavits on 
paper, so, too, was this direct give-and-take of 
immeasurable value in making clear and precise 
what we considered to be vital, for the facts of the 
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matter are that the Soviets and ourselves give 
wholly different meanings to the same words— 
“war,” “peace,” “democracy,” and “popular will.” 
We have wholly different views of right and 
wrong, of what is an internal affair and what is 
aggression, and, above all, we have wholly differ- 
ent concepts of where the world is and where it is 
going. 

Only by such a discussion was it possible for me 
to be sure that Mr. Khrushchev knew how differ- 
ently we view the present and the future. Our 
views contrasted sharply, but at least we knew 
better at the end where we both stood. Neither 
of us was t}ere to dictate a settlement or convert 
the other to a cause or to concede our basic inter- 
ests. But both of us were there, I think, because 
we realized that each nation has the power to 
inflict enormous damage upon the other, that 
such a war could and should be avoided if at all 
possible since it would settle no dispute and prove 
no doctrine, and that care should thus be taken to 
prevent our conflicting interests from so directly. 
confronting each other that war necessarily 
ensued. | 

We believe in a system of national freedom and 
independence. He believes in an expanding and 
dynamic concept of world communism, and the 
question was whether these two systems can ever 
hope to live in peace without permitting any loss 
of security or any denial of freedom of our 
friends. However difficult it may seem to answer 
this question in the affirmative as we approach so 
many harsh tests, I think we owe it to all mankind 
to make every possible effort. 

That is why I considered the Vienna talks use- 
ful. The somber mood that they conveyed was 
not cause for elation or relaxation, nor was it 
cause for undue pessimism or fear. It simply 
demonstrated how much work we in the free world 
have to do and how long and hard a struggle must 
be our fate as Americans in this generation as 
the chief defenders of the cause of liberty. 

The one area which afforded some immediate 
prospect of accord was Laos. Both sides recog- 
nized the need to reduce the dangers in that situ- 
ation. Both sides endorsed the concept of a 
neutral and independent Laos, much in the manner 
of Burma or Cambodia. Of critical importance 
to the current conference on Laos in Geneva, both 
sides recognized the importance of an effective 
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cease-fire. It is urgeut that this be translated into 
new attitudes at Geneva, enabling the Inter- 
national Control Commission to do its duty, to 
make certain that a cease-fire is enforced and 
maintained.? I am hopeful that progress can be 
made on this matter in the coming days at Geneva, 
for that would greatly improve international 
atmospheres. 

No such hope emerged, however, with respect to 
the other deadlocked Geneva conference, seeking 
a treaty to ban nuclear tests. Mr. Khrushchev 
made it clear that there could not be a neutral 
administrator, in his opinion, because no one was 
truly neutral; that a Soviet veto would have to 
apply to acts of enforcement; that inspection was 
only a subterfuge for espionage, in the absence of 
total disarmament; and that the present test-ban 
negotiations appeared futile. In short, our hopes 
for an end to nuclear tests, for an end to the spread 
of nuclear weapons, and for some slowing down of 
the arms race have been struck a serious blow. 
Nevertheless, the stakes are too important for us 
to abandon the draft treaty we have offered at 
Geneva.® 

But our most somber talks were on the subject 
of Germany and Berlin. I made it clear to Mr. 
Khrushchev that the security of Western Europe 
and therefore our own security are deeply involved 
in our presence and our access rights to West 
Berlin, that those rights are based on law and not 
on sufferance, and that we are determined to main- 
tain those rights at any risk and thus meet our 
obligation to the people of West Berlin and their 
right to choose their own future. Mr. Khru- 
shchev, in turn, presented his views in detail, and 
his presentation will be the subject of further com- 
munications. But we are not seeking to change 
the present situation. A binding German peace 
treaty is a matter for all who were at war with 
Germany, and we and our allies cannot abandon 
our obligations to the people of West Berlin. 


Communist Theory of “‘Wars of Liberation’’ 


Generally, Mr. Khrushchev did not talk in 
terms of war. He believes the world will move 
his way without resort to force. He spoke of his 
nation’s achievements in space. He stressed his 


*For a statement made at Geneva on May 31 by 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, see p. 1023. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of June 5, 1961, p. 870. 





intention to outdo us in industrial production, to 
outtrade us, to prove to the world the superiority 
of his system over ours. Most of all, he predicted 
the triumph of communism in the new and less 
developed countries. He was certain that the tide 
there was moving his way, that the revolution of 
rising peoples would eventually be a Communist 
revolution, and that the so-called “wars of libera- 
tion,” supported by the Kremlin, would replace 
the old methods of direct aggression and invasion. 

In the 1940's and early fifties, the great danger 
was from Communist armies marching across free 
borders, which we saw in Korea. Our nuclear 
monopoly helped to prevent this in other areas. 
Now we face a new and different threat. We no 
longer have a nuclear monopoly. Their missiles, 
they believe, will hold off our missiles, and their 
troops can match our troops should we intervene 
in these so-called “wars of liberation.” Thus the 
local conflict they support can turn in their favor 
through guerrillas or insurgents or subversion. 
A small group of disciplined Communists could 
exploit discontent and misery in a country where 
the average income may be $60 or $70 a year and 
seize control, therefore, of an entire country with- 
out Communist troops ever crossing any interna- 
tional frontier. This is the Communist theory. 

But I believe just as strongly that time will 
prove it wrong, that liberty and independence 
and self-determination, not communism, is the 
future of man, and that free men have the will 
and the resources to win the struggle for freedom. 
But it is clear that this struggle in this area of 
the new and poorer nations will be a continuing 
crisis of this decade. 

Mr. Khrushchev made one point which I wish 
to pass on. He said there are many disorders 
throughout the world and he should not be blamed 
for them all. He is quite right. It is easy to 
dismiss as Communist-inspired every antigov- 
ernment or anti-American riot, every overthrow 
of a corrupt regime, or every mass protest against 
misery and despair. These are not all Communist- 
inspired. The Communists move in to exploit 
them, to infiltrate their leadership, to ride their 
crest to victory. But the Communists did not 
create the conditions which caused them. 

In short, the hopes for freedom in these areas 
which see so much poverty and illiteracy, so 
many children who are sick, so many children 
who die in the first year, so many families without 
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homes, so many families without hope—the future 
for freedom in these areas rests with the local 
people and their governments. If they have the 
will to determine their own future, if their gov- 
ernments have the support of their own people, 
if their honest and progressive measures helping 
their people have inspired confidence and zeal, 
then no guerrilla or insurgent action can succeed. 
But where those conditions do not exist, a military 
guarantee against external attack from across a 
border offers little protection against internal 
decay. 


Responsibilities of the Free World 


Yet all this does not mean that our Nation and 
the West and the free world can only sit by. On 
the contrary, we have a historic opportunity to 
help these countries build their societies until they 
are so strong and broadly based that only an out- 
side invasion could topple them; and that threat, 
we know, can be stopped. 

We can train and equip their forces to resist 
Communist-supplied insurrections. We can help 
develop the industrial and agricultural base on 
which new living standards can be built. We can 
encourage better administration and better edu- 
cation and better tax and land distribution and a 
better life for the people. 

All this and more we can do because we have 
the talent and the resources to do it, if we will 
only use and share them. I know that there is a 
great deal of feeling in the United States that 
we have carried the burden of economic assistance 
long enough, but these countries that we are now 
supporting, stretching all the way along from the 
top of Europe through the Middle East, down 
through Saigon, are now subject to great efforts 
internally in many of them to seize control. 

If we are not prepared to assist them in making 
a better life for their people, then I believe that 
the prospects for freedom in those areas are un- 
certain. We must, I believe, assist them if we 
are determined to meet with commitments of as- 
sistance our words against the Communist ad- 
vance. The burden is heavy, and we have carried 
it for many years. But I believe that this fight 
is not over. This battle goes on, and we have to 
play our part in it. And therefore I hope again 
that we will assist these people so that they can 
remain free. 
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It was fitting that Congress opened its hearings 
on our new foreign military and economic aid 
programs in Washington‘ at the very time that 
Mr. Khrushchev’s words in Vienna were demon- 
strating as nothing else could the need for that 
very program. It should be well run and effec- 
tively administered, but I believe we must do it, 
and I hope that you, the American people, will 
support it again because I think it is vitally im- 
portant to the security of these areas. There is 
no use talking against the Communist advance 
unless we are willing to meet our responsibilities, 
however burdensome they may be. 

I do not justify this aid merely on the grounds 
of anticommunism. It is a recognition of our 
opportunity and obligation to help these people 
be free, and we are not alone. I found that the 
people of France, for example, were doing far 
more in Africa in the way of aiding independent 
nations than our own country was. But I know 
that foreign aid is a burden that is keenly felt, 
and I can only say that we have no more crucial 
obligation now. 

My stay in England was short, but the visit 
gave me a chance to confer privately again with 
Prime Minister Macmillan, just as others of our 
party in Vienna were conferring yesterday with 
General de Gaulle and Chancellor Adenauer. We 
all agreed that there is work to be done in the 
West, and from our conversations have come 
agreed steps to get on with that work. Our day 
in London, capped by a meeting with Queen Eliz- 
abeth and Prince Philip, was a strong reminder 
at the end of a long journey that the West remains 
united in its determination to hold its standards. 

May I conclude by saying simply that I am glad 
to be home. We have on this trip admired splen- 
did places and seen stirring sights, but we are 
glad to be home. No demonstration of support 
abroad could mean so much as the support which 
you, the American people, have so generously 
given to our country. With that support I am 
not fearful of the future. We must be patient. 
We must be courageous. We must accept both 
risks and burdens, but with the will and the work 
freedom will prevail. Good night, and thank you 


very much. 


‘For a statement by Secretary Rusk before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on May 31, see ibid., June 19, 
1961, p. 947; for a statement by Secretary Rusk before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on June 7, see p. 
1000. 
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STATE VISIT TO PARIS 


Arrival Statement, May 31 
White House press release dated May 31 

General de Gaulle, ladies and gentlemen, your 
generous welcome does honor to my wife and to 
me—and to the Nation we represent. 

I come from America, “the daughter of Europe,” 
to pay tribute to France, our oldest friend. Your 
land has been, since before my Nation’s birth, the 
wellspring of Western philosophy and ideas—so 
much so that Ben Franklin could say, “Every man 
has two countries: France and his own.” 

But I am here to pay tribute to France, not for 
her past glory but for her present greatness—her 
leadership in Europe and Africa, in science and 
industry, the productivity of her workers, the bril- 
liance of her universities, the grandeur of her 
mission in carrying the torch of liberty to new 
nations throughout the world. In my office I have 
received the envoys of many new states, and time 
after time I find the language they speak is 
French, the language of free men. 

I come not merely because of the past but be- 
cause of future associations in the defense of the 

Yest—in the defense of freedom everywhere. 
Once again France under her great captain is the 
central figure of the common effort. 

It is right that my first trip across the seas as 
President should be here to France for I have 
neither held nor planned any talks that are more 
important. Our common goals are greater West- 
ern unity and strength, the preservation of free- 
dom, and the day when France will never again be 
a beachhead for war but a fountainhead of peace. 


Remarks Before NATO Assembly, June 1 
White House press release (Paris) dated June 1 


Gentlemen, I am grateful for your invitation 
to be here today. I consider it an honor, and it 
does give me an opportunity to once again restate 
the basic conviction of the people of the United 
States that our security is inevitably tied up with 
the security of Europe. The United States can- 
not look forward to a free existence if Western 
Europe is not free. And we believe in my 
country, as I am happy to see the people of your 
countries also believe, that this independence 
must continue and grow. 

The circumstances which brought about the 
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birth of the NATO Council and the NATO 
alliance in some degree have changed. In some 
ways the hazards have increased. In some ways 
we give attention to other areas which were not 
under direct attack in 1949. But the basic fact 
still remains that the power and productivity of 
this section of the world is a source of vital 
strength to the security of freedom all around the 
globe. The United States and Canada in com- 
bination with the people of Western Europe form 
together the most powerful group of people in 
the world, with long experience, great productive 
capacity, a high degree of commitment, a high 
degree of education, and a comprehension of the 
issues which now divide the world. 

In many ways the experience of Europe in the 
last 10 years has confounded all of those who 
believed that the tide of history was running 
against us. I think our problem is to give new 
life to the NATO Council and to the Organization, 
to transfer its attention and interests not only 
to the immediate security of this area, to which 
we are all committed, and will be in the future, 
but also to consider jointly how we can play a 
more significant role in those other areas of the 
world which are subjected to increasing pressure. 
We have a historic responsibility, and it is a 
matter of vital strategic significance to your 
countries’ future and mine that we concern our- 
selves with the whole southern half of the globe, 
where we are now in danger, and where freedom 
is now in danger, and where those who place 
themselves on the opposite side of the table from 
us seek to make their great advances. 

The strength of Western Europe, the strength 
of my country, the strength of Canada, the asso- 
ciation of Japan, the countries in Asia and Africa, 
the countries in my hemisphere, where we share 
a great common tradition—all these people desire 
to be free and independent. I am not a historical 
determinist, but I do believe that history is not 
moving against us but in the long run is moving 
with us. 

There is no doubt that in our time we will see 
different groups assume positions of responsibility 
within each state, different groups assume power. 
But the whole experience of the last years has 
shown the desire of people to be free and inde- 
pendent, to maintain their national sovereignty 
and independence. And I believe that when our 
times come to be recorded this will be noted as 
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the outstanding fact. This serves us because that 
is our ambition. Even the experience of those 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in their own 
relations show a strong desire to be free and inde- 
pendent. This is going to be true increasingly in 
Africa. It is true in Latin America. It is true 
in Asia. So while new groups may come to 
power in many of these countries in the next 
decade, these groups inevitably, themselves, will 
want to maintain their independence. 

So I do not look to the future with any degree 
of discouragement. What has happened here in 
the last 10 years shows what free men can do. 
And I want to restate again the strong commit- 
ment of my country to the defense of Western 
Europe. We believe it vital to the security of the 
United States, and we intend to honor our com- 
mitments. We want to see this association be- 
come more intimate. We want to see it play an 
expanded and greater part throughout the world. 

So I welcome your invitation today. And I 
sit here, speaking for a country which is separated 
from yours by many hundreds of miles but which 
is totally involved with your destiny. 

Thank you. 


Remarks at SHAPE ° Headquarters, June 2 
White House press release (Paris) dated June 2 

General Norstad, Ambassador Finletter, offi- 
cers, ladies and gentlemen: I want to express my 
thanks to all of you for having been kind enough 
to come out in the rain and to express your good 
will to my country. The United States made a 
determination on three different occasions in this 
century, in 1917, in 1941, and in 1948 and 1949, 
that the security of my country must inevitably 
be linked to the security of a free Europe. We 
believe that strongly in 1961. It is for this rea- 
son that we have determined to maintain and 
strengthen the forces which we now have stretched 
across Europe, joined with you in the common 
defense of freedom of this historic section of the 
world, whose security inevitably affects the well- 
being of my country. 

We are here with you, and as long as you are 
determined that our association with you is use- 
ful in the common cause, we shall remain, and 
we shall meet our commitments to the full, and 
we shall maintain our strength, and we shall con- 


*Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe. 
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tinue to insist that here in this most ancient sec- 
tion of the civilized world springs the force, the 
vigor, the strength, and the commitment which 
can provide freedom, not only for this section 
of Europe but also radiate it around the globe. 

I salute all of you who are participating in this 
great common event, and I hope in the years that 
are now ahead that this communal alliance will 
have even greater strength and force than it has 
had in past years. And I can assure you that the 
United States of America intends to bear its full 
part. Thank you. 


Remarks at Press Luncheon, June 2 
White House press release (Paris) dated June 2 

Mr. Secretary of State, Ambassador Alphand, 
Ambassador Bonnet, Ambassador Gavin, M. 
Redmond, ladies and gentlemen: I do not think 
it altogether inappropriate to introduce myself to 
this audience. I am the man who accompanied 
Jacqueline Kennedy to Paris, and I have enjoyed 
it. 

I am also happy to have an opportunity to ex- 
press publicly my appreciation to President and 
Mrs. de Gaulle for the hospitality and kindness 
which they have shown to us siice our visit to 
Paris. I must say also, as I said to the General, 
that my most vivid impression during my visit 
here was not even the extraordinary spectacle 
which we all witnessed last night, which reminded 
us of the long reach into history which this 
country possesses, but rather was the signs of 
vigor and vitality and force possessed by the 
French people themselves. I do not say that 
riding in a car through rainy streets is the best 
method of making a determination of national 
character, but I have ridden through many streets 
and I must say it is a most effective method of 
determining the quality of the people, and I think 
any American who shares the experiences which 
we have had during the past 2 days—in the sun- 
shine on occasion, in the rain more often—would 
come away from this country with a feeling of 
confidence and hope. 

I come on the same mission which occupied 
many of my predecessors, stretching all the way 
back to President Wilson at the conclusion of the 
First World War, and that is how it is possible 
to bind more intimately for the common interest 
France and the United States, Europe and the 
United States. This is not altogether a new effort. 
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I recall my first days in the Congress of the United 
States in 1947, ’48, and ’49, when the great steps 
which were proposed on a bipartisan basis by the 
American people to assist in the restoration of 
Europe were among the most foresighted and far- 
sighted actions in which my country has been en- 
gaged—the Truman doctrine, the British loan, the 
aid for Greece and Turkey, the Marshall plan, and 
later NATO. The United States, I believe, can 
be proud of these programs and of the great re- 
sults that they helped to produce. Without them 
it is possible that the whole history of Western 
Europe since 1945 would now be entirely different. 
Even today the basic concepts suggested in these 
programs form the essential part of the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

But these concepts alone are not adequate for 
our European policies in the 1960’s. All of the 
power relationships in the world have changed 
in the last 15 years, and therefore our policies 
must take these changes into account. First is 
the change in Europe itself. In the 1940’s, in 
Europe, much of it was destroyed, its productive 
capacity liquidated, divided by a bitter war, in- 
flation rampant, and only those who were op- 
timists of the most extreme sort could have ever 
predicted the astonishing renaissance of Western 
Europe today. Its people have energy and con- 
fidence. Its economic growth rate is higher than 
that of the New World, either Canada or the 
United States. Its dollar shortages have been 
converted into balances which have even disturbed 
the monetary stability of the United States. 

There were those who said that Europe after the 
war would be a prisoner again of its ancient 
rivalries. Today this continent offers the world 
the most outstanding examples of strength 
through unity. After 15 years of extraordinary 
creative effort and administrative invention, the 
development of the OEEC [Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation], the European 
Payments Union, the Iron and Steel Community, 
EURATOM, the Common Market, and the OECD 
[Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment ]—and all of these have only laid the 
foundation for an even closer economic and 
political unity. 

At the same time the wise and sympathetic 
policies followed by France and Great Britain 
toward those countries which were formerly 
dependencies have strengthened the free world, the 
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globe around us, and have also increased the 
prestige, influence, and stature of the countries 
themselves. 

The second great change is the change in weap- 
onry. The United States no longer has a nuclear 
monopoly. The Soviet Union’s possession of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons has increased its 
willingness to test and probe and push the West. 
In addition, the intercontinental ballistic missile 
has made my own country vulnerable to attack, 
and it has also reinforced our view that your 
dependence and ours is indivisible, that in terms of 
potential destruction Washington today is closer 
to Moscow than this city was to any other city in 
any other country before the outbreak of World 
War II. We must be sure and constantly 
strengthening all of our forces of all kinds, at all 
levels, deterring war, and keeping the peace by 
making certain that those who would oppose us 
know that we are determined to resist aggression, 
whatever its force and whatever kind of force is 
needed to resist it. 

The new change in weaponry presents new 
challenges, with possession by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union of an atomic and 
hydrogen capacity, with the great masses of 
armies that are available to the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
to the close lines of communication which they 
have at their service in Western Europe, in the 
Middle East, in Asia, in southeast Asia. It indi- 
cates the kind of difficult problems that we face in 
planning for a secure future. But while we keep 
our arms so strong that no antagonist can believe 
that he can secure an easy or shortcut road to 
world domination, man’s inventive power for keep- 
ing the peace has not kept pace. We still have 
' strong hopes that it will be possible for us to reach 
an agreement at Geneva on a cessation of nuclear 
tests. If we cannot reach an agreement on this 
subject, which is relatively easy to patrol because 
of the flow of radiation, how is it going to be 
possible for us to set up the kind of inspection 
system for the control of other weapons which 
could lead to disarmament and, therefore, to a 
world peace? 

I consider this to be a most essential, realistic 
step, and those of you who in this audience may 
have reported on the proceedings in Geneva in the 
1920’s and 1930’s, when many months and years 
and much energy of a great many different coun- 
tries were engaged in the subject under far better 
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conditions of good will then prevailing—the sub- 
ject of how to secure an adequate disarmament 
system which provided security—can judge how 
difficult it will be for us to do so in the future if 
we cannot make successfully this step. 

Third and most important is the change in the 
location and nature of the threat. The cause of 
freedom is under pressure all over the world. But 
because of the extraordinary rebirth of Western 
European strength, the struggle has been switched 
to other areas where the security of your countries 
and mine is now being directly threatened—the 
whole southern half of the globe, where the attack 
potentially comes not from massive land armies 
but from subversion and insurrection and despair. 
Europe has conquered her own internal problems. 
Those that remain are on the way tosolution. The 
time has now come for us to associate more closely 
together than ever in the past in a massive and 
concerted attack on poverty, injustice, and oppres- 
sion, which overshadow so much of the globe. 
When the threat of military aggression was the 
primary one, our posture was defensive. But 
where the contest is one of human liberty and 
economic growth—and I tie them both together as 
we must always do because the slogans with which 
we have associated ourselves have significance and 
force when they are bound together with a recog- 
nition that economic growth and productivity and 
material well-being are the handmaidens of 
liberty—we have the resources in this most ex- 
traordinary section of the world, the oldest, and in 
many ways now among the youngest, allied with 
the United States and Canada, associated with the 
countries of Latin America and Africa and Asia— 
we have an opportunity in our time to fulfill our 
responsibilities. 

In 1779, before France came into the War of 
Independence, someone said to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, “It is a great spectacle that you are putting 
on in America,” and Benjamin Franklin said, 
“Yes, but the trouble is, the spectators do not 
pay.” 

We are not spectators today. We are all con- 
tributing, we are all involved, here in this country, 
here in this community, here in Western Europe, 
here in my own country, here all around the globe, 
where it is our responsibility to make a maximum 
contribution. Thank you.® 


*A question-and-answer period followed President 
Kennedy’s remarks. 
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Joint Communique, June 2 
White House press release (Paris) dated June 2 


The President of the United States of America 
paid a state visit to Paris from May 31 to June 2. 
This visit itself is evidence of the close and 
friendly relations traditionally characteristic of 
the history of the two countries. 

During the visit there have been long talks be- 
tween General de Gaulle, President of the French 
Republic, and President Kennedy. 

The two presidents discussed the principal 
issues in the present international situation with 
regard both to relations between the United States 
and France, and to their policies in all parts of 
the world. In the course of these discussions, 
which were both direct and searching, they ex- 
amined the position of the two countries with 
regard to the Soviet Union and the communist 
world; and the activities of these two countries 
in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, including aid 
to under-developed countries. They also 


examined means for strengthening the Atlantic 
Alliance, that fundamental association of free 
nations. 

These conversations have shown the funda- 
mental agreement which exists between the two 
presidents. In particular, President de Gaulle 


and President Kennedy confirmed the identity of 
their views on their commitments and responsi- 
bilities towards Berlin. 

The conversation which has just taken place 
allowed the President of France and the Presi- 
dent of the United States to know each other and 
to set forth fully the respective positions of the 
two countries, taking into account the interests 
and responsibilities incumbent upon each of them. 

Thus the talks have made an essential contribu- 
tion to the development of relations between 
France and the United States. 

The deep solidarity which binds the two nations 
together in the tradition of Franco-American 
friendship remains the basis of these relations. 


MEETINGS AT VIENNA AND LONDON 


U.S.—U.S.S.R. Communique, June 4 
White House press release (Vienna) dated June 4 

President Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev 
have concluded two days of useful meetings, dur- 
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ing which they have reviewed the relationships 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., as well as other 
questions that are of interest to the two States. 
Today, in the company of their advisors, they dis- 
cussed the problems of nuclear testing, disarma- 
ment, and Germany. The President and the 
Chairman reaffirmed their support of a neutral 
and independent Laos under a government chosen 
by the Laotians themselves, and of international 
agreements for insuring that neutrality and inde- 
pendence, and in this connection they have recog- 
nized the importance of an effective cease-fire. 
The President and the Chairman have agreed to 
maintain contact on all questions of interest to the 
two countries and for the whole world. 


U.S.—U.K. Communique, June 5 
White House press release (London), dated June 5 

After his visits to Paris and Vienna, President 
Kennedy paid a short private visit to London 
on June 4and 5. This gave the President the op- 
portunity to review the world situation with the 
Prime Minister in the light of his talks with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and Mr. Khrushchev. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Macmillan were thus able to continue 
the close personal contact begun in Washington 
two months ago. 

Their discussion covered the major problems, 
both economic and political, and revealed once 
again the close agreement of the two governments 
in pursuing their common purposes. 

Occasion was given to review the need for eco- 
nomic collaboration and expansion in the general 
interest of developed and under-developed coun- 
tries alike. 

On Laos, the President and the Prime Minister 
noted with satisfaction the agreement in Vienna 
on the need for an effective cease fire which, in 
their opinion, should lead to progress in Geneva 
towards an agreement permitting the establish- 
ment of a neutral and independent Laos. 

Particular attention was also given to the nu- 
clear tests conference and to the question of dis- 
armament. 

The situation in regard to Germany was re- 
viewed and there was full agreement on the neces- 
sity of maintaining the rights and obligations of 
the allie® governments in Berlin. 





A Plan for International Development 


Statement by Secretary Rusk * 


It is a privilege to appear for the opening pres- 
entation of the major legislative proposals now 
before you. They comprise the Act for Inter- 
national Development, which President Kennedy 
has called “the single most important program 
available for building the frontiers of freedom,” * 
and the International Peace and Security Act. 
The President’s report last evening * on his trip 
to Paris, Vienna, and London indicates why I 
come here today with an added sense of urgency. 
I hope, Mr. Chairman, that I may have an early 
opportunity to report to your committee on those 
talks in private session, but some of my present 
remarks will reflect the impressions I brought 
back with me. 

As I see the present situation, it seems to me that 
the central question before us is not whether we 
should continue economic and military assistance; 
nor is it, in fact, whether the Nation should be 
prepared to make the scale of effort proposed by 
the President. I am deeply convinced that an 
affirmative answer to both these questions is com- 
pelled by our commitment to our own freedom 
and to the building of a decent world order. The 
essence of our task seems to me to be to call upon 
the best experience and understanding of both the 
executive and legislative branches to devise a 
foreign assistance program which will be effective, 
which will have the best chance to transform our 
hopes into reality, and which will use wisely and 


*Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on June 7 (press release 371). For text of Mr. Rusk’s 
statement before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on May 31, see BuLLETIN of June 19, 1961, p. 947. 

* For text of the President’s special message to Congress 
on May 25 regarding urgent national needs see ibid., 
June 12, 1961, p. 903. 

* See p. 991. 
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well the resources which we are asking the 
American people to entrust to us for this great 
instrument of foreign policy. 

If there has been some delay in the submission 
of these proposals, it is because we have been 
asking the most searching questions of ourselves 
in their preparation; it follows that we shall 
sincerely welcome both the critical examination 
and the constructive suggestions which we know 
will be forthcoming in the legislative process. We 
cannot afford wasted effort, avoidable delays, in- 
competence, or confusion because our best is being 
demanded of us in a race in which the stakes are 
vital—in the most literal sense. 

It is understandable that foreign policy appears 
to some as a series of actions about daily crises, 
for these occupy the center of the stage. We shall 
have to learn to live and deal with crises because 
of the far-reaching and fundamental changes 
which are in process throughout the world— 
arising from political and social unrest, deadly 
competition among political and social systems, 
and the need for unremitting effort if we are to 
sustain and strengthen our own great revolution- 
ary tradition of freedom in a period of unprece- 
dented flux and danger. 

This daily attention to troubled areas is un- 
avoidable, but our general course is charted by the 
historical purposes of our Nation. Our policy 
includes all we attempt to do to protect and en- 
hance those purposes in our relations with the 
rest of the world. Most Americans understand the 
central and enduring themes of our foreign policy, 
for they derive from our history and aspirations 
and the character of our society. Most of the 
action we take to support our policies consists of 
quiet and undramatic effort to promote and 
strengthen our relations with those with whom 
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we share common aims and to prevent, circum- 
scribe, or control the issues which might threaten 
our freedom or the peace of the world. 

I mention these great purposes and this quiet 
work because they are, in fact, a source of great 
strength. They tie us through common aspira- 
tion with men and women all over the earth and 
unite us with them in the countless daily tasks 
which we undertake together. It is no accident 
that we are a humane society with a sense of 
kinship with other peoples. For we have shared 
the great discourses of man about his own nature, 
the universe in which he lives, and his relations 
with God. We acknowledge our common history 
and have tried to rewrite it. We respect human 
nature and have not tried to remake it. We value 
other nations and other cultures, for we have 
absorbed them into our own. We are stimulated 
by the national revolutions of others, for we recall 
ourown. We appreciate the impact of the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations, for we have exper- 
ienced an astonishing economic growth within the 
framework of freedom. 

We have strong and powerful allies; some of 
these are powerful and productive nations who 
can help us carry the burden, but others are just 
plain people who look to us with hope and con- 
fidence. We do not threaten the independence 
of those we might assist. We represent a world 
of free choice in which a great diversity of na- 
tions, each faithful to its own traditions and 
genius, will respect the ground rules of human 
survival and orderly international life. When 
we say “peace,” we do not mean “submission.” 
When we say “democracy,” we do not mean the 
dictatorship of a class. When we say “coexist- 
ence,” we do not mean an unrelenting attempt to 
bring others under our control. 

I mention these things because there has been 
some confusion about allies and neutrals. We 
value, respect, and cherish our allies, for they 
have joined with us to achieve specific tasks in 
a harsh and disorderly world. But if we see the 
underlying issue of our time as that between a 
world of coercion and a world of choice, the dif- 
ference between ally and neutral becomes less 
important. On that issue it is the world of co- 
ercion against the rest—between those who would 
build a United Nations and those who would tear 
it down, between those who would join in erecting 
the peaceful processes of law and those who would 
be a law unto themselves. 
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I have spoken in rather broad terms about 
matters which underlie our foreign assistance 
programs. But I have done so deliberately be- 
cause I am convinced that our generation is 
witnessing historical transitions of the most pro- 
found character and that we must decide what 
part we are to play in making history for our- 
selves and those who will inherit this Republic 
from us. Lesser questions are proper and should 
be raised; detailed criticisms are valuable and 
should be respected ; alternatives are always pres- 
ent and should be thoughtfully examined. But 
I must say with deep sincerity that, if we are to 
do what is called for beyond our shores, we must 
set aside our lesser concerns and look to what 
this Nation can do for the future of man. 

It is against the background of these consider- 
ations that we have reviewed the lessons of past 
assistance programs and developed the proposals 
now before you. 


The Lessons of Experience 


This committee played an original role in many 
of the basic concepts of the great aid programs: 
the European Recovery Program itself, the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program, point 4, and 
others. I need not detail the accomplishments 
of foreign aid over the last 15 years. We recall 
aid to Greece and Turkey, to the war-torn na- 
tions of Europe, to Korea, the Republic of China, 
the Philippines, and the new nations of southeast 
Asia, to the great development programs of India 
and Pakistan, and to the support of our collec- 
tive defense arrangements. I believe that, with- 
out this support, many nations now independent 
would have disappeared into the other world, 
where a new imperialism is attempting to reverse 
the course of history and to destroy the prospect 
of a progressive world community of free nations 
under law. 

I know that some feel that our aid efforts have 
not accomplished all that we had hoped. Per- 
haps we underestimated the sweep of the problems 
which confronted mankind at the end of World 
War II. Perhaps events have moved with a tur- 
bulence and pace we had not expected. Perhaps 
we have been reluctant to believe that rival and 
dynamic systems could develop so rapidly. Per- 
haps we have been tempted, on an annual basis, 
to promise too much in annual pleadings for 
programs which required time and patience and 
persistence. 
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But as we move into the future we can take 
advantage of the experience of 15 years in laying 
our plans for the future. It is a special obliga- 
tion at the beginning of a new administration. 
We can develop what has been well tested, drop 
what has been ineffective, and make full use for 
the future of the lessons we might derive from 
the past. Both as participant and observer, inside 
and outside of Government, I have reached cer- 
tain personal conclusions about foreign aid which 
I discussed recently with the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and which I should like to 
mention here. 

First, we need simplicity—in legislation and in 
administration. We need authority to move 
promptly, and authority in the hands of respon- 
sible and identifiable individuals rather than in 
faceless committees or in a diffused bureaucracy. 
Timely action is both less expensive and more 
effective. The ability to decide affects our capac- 
ity to enlist the help of others—governments, 
international bodies, and private institutions and 
agencies. Many countries receiving aid need help 
with good public administration; one way to 
teach it is to practice it. 

Second, short-term financing, hazardous and 
uneven, makes it difficult for us and those we are 
trying to help to plan ahead for the efficient use 
of both our and their resources. This is even 
more important to the receiver of aid than to us, 
for theirs is by far the larger effort. At most, 
we can provide the critical increment to add a 
stimulus to the best which they can do. Economic 
and social development takes time, although the 
rate of improvement can be rapid. Realistic de- 
velopment requires that first things be done first— 
such first things as the preparation of talent, the 
building of essential administration, provisions 
for basic public services, and the enlistment of 
the interest and energies of an entire people. 
Short-term plans tend to emphasize the dramatic 
over the basic, the facade over the foundations. 

Third, the critical bottleneck in development is 
in the skills and talents of people. This is espe- 
cially true of assistance provided by one country 
to another and is true both of those who give and 
those who receive. We staff our own public and 
private aid programs through voluntary recruit- 
ment. It has to be said that there is a serious 
shortage of men and women who combine the high- 
est professional qualifications with a deep commit- 
ment to serve in distant and sometimes difficult 
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parts of the world. We can be grateful for the 
gallant and dedicated service which those in our 
aid programs have rendered, but the search for 
talent is never-ending and must be a central pre- 
occupation of our efforts. 

Fourth, the burden of assistance is not one 
which we can or need carry alone. Our obliga- 
tion is to do the best we can, within the human 
and material resources at our disposal. But what 
we do can be joined with the efforts of others in 
a serious undertaking to help the lesser developed 
peoples to move economically and socially into the 
modern world. Other free and advanced nations 
are ready to help. International organizations 
can multiply our resources and add to the talent 
of which we are in short supply. A great variety 
of private and voluntary agencies in our own and 
other countries are playing a most significant role. 
Countries receiving aid will discover that they 
can help each other in regional cooperation. 
Stimulating opportunities for multiplying the 
effort can be found through imaginative and flex- 
ible administration. 

Fifth, there are conditions which should be met 
before the commitment of our resources to foreign 
aid. It is true that our own interest and our 
hopes for a better world compel us to share our 
resources with others. It is essential that we try 
to do so without the “strings” which humiliate, 
offend, or impair the freedom of others. But we 
do believe that our investments should be good 
investments, that we should be given something to 
support, and that honest and diligent adminis- 
tration is indispensable if outside help is to be 
productive. Self-help must be our principal 
“string”—and an insistent one. 

Sixth, economic and social development can 
occur only through advance on a broad front—in 
education, health, economic productivity, and 
good administration. Attempts to advance a nar- 
row sector alone are likely to fail. Development 
requires an entire people to be on the move—in- 
terested, alerted, energetic, and self-reliant. Na- 
tional development cannot be imported; it can 
come only from within. Outside help can stim- 
ulate and encourage, and can fill critical gaps, 
but only a people inspired by their own leaders 
can develop themselves. 

Finally, the mood and spirit of our aid are 
relevant to its success. We should seek perform- 
ance, not gratitude, from those receiving help be- 
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cause the yield in friendship is more enduring 
if it is not extorted. If we have something to 
teach, we have much to learn. Our objectives 
in foreign aid will not be won by quick flam- 
boyant successes but in quiet and persistent effort, 
applied in complex and unfamiliar situations, as 
we help others to achieve a larger share of the 
common aspirations of man. 


The New Proposals for Economic Assistance 


During the 15 years of the foreign aid program 
it has had two major revisions in legislation, both 
initiated by your committee. The first was the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, which brought to- 
gether all aid programs; the most recent was the 
act of 1954, which adapted the outdated legisla- 
tion to the new conditions of that time. Since then 
there has been no real revision of the law. It 
has been amended from time to time, most signif- 
icantly by the addition of the Development Loan 
Fund in 1957. Rapid changes of circumstances in 
the last 7 years and the demands of the decade 
ahead call for a complete modernization of both 
the legislation and the program itself. Proposals 
for both are before you for your consideration and 
decision. 

These proposals have been prepared by a Task 
Force appointed for the purpose by the President. 
This Task Force has drawn both upon experience 
in the executive branch and upon studies and 
recommendations made by the Congress. 

The Task Force has been headed by Mr. Henry 
Labouisse, the Director of the International Co- 
operation Administration, and much of the work 
of preparation of the program itself has been un- 
der the leadership of your former colleague, Mr. 
Frank Coffin, now Manager of the Development 
Loan Fund. These gentlemen and others will be 
before you shortly to discuss the new legislation 
and the new program in detail. However, since 
the principal new proposals have been designed 
to achieve important foreign policy objectives, I 
shall deal with certain of them briefly. 


Unified Administration 


We believe that the experience of recent years 
has shown the need for unified administration to 
make the most economical and effective use of the 
men, money, and resources available to the aid 
effort. It is therefore intended to bring together 
in a single agency the functions now served by the 
International Cooperation Administration, the 
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Development Loan Fund, the local-currency lend- 
ing activities of the Export-Import Bank, the 
Food-for-Peace Program in its relation to other 
countries, and the related staff and program serv- 
ices now provided by the ICA and the Department 
of State. 

The new agency will be in the Department of 
State, and it will be headed by an Administrator 
who will rank as an Under Secretary of State, 
reporting directly to the Secretary of State and 
the President. Central direction and responsi- 
bility for the program will be fixed in the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Country Planning 


To support our foreign policy most directly 
and to get the best results in economic growth 
for the least expenditure in resources, it is essential 
to develop and follow in each country a system 
of priorities and, where possible, a plan for long- 
term development. This concept will be central 
to the administration of the new program. To 
make it work effectively, the internal organization 
of the new agency will be on geographic lines, 
with responsibility for all United States assistance 
to each country centered under the direction of 
Assistant Administrators for four regional bu- 
reaus. 


Long-Term Commitments 


Long-term development cannot be achieved on 
the basis of annual commitments. It requires an 
assurance of the long-term availability of essen- 
tial help. Only thus can the governments and 
the private sectors of the developing countries 
make the long-range plans essential for genuine 
progress. Only with such assurance can they move 
ahead to take the self-help measures, often ex- 
pensive and sometimes politically difficult, which 
will insure that their people will share in the bene- 
fits of progress. On our part, our administrators 
also can plan for the most economical use of our 
capital assistance and skilled manpower when 
they are assured that the necessary funds will 
be available. Finally, we cannot expect to be fully 
successful in our efforts to lead other industrial- 
ized nations to increase their share in aid and 
we cannot expect the Internationa] Bank, the In- 
ter-American Bank, and other international insti- 
tutions to plan for their full share in aid unless 
we can tell them what share we expect to provide. 

The essence, therefore, of an effective program 
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for long-term development in the decade ahead is 
the power to make firm long-term commitments 
for such development. 

The President has therefore asked the Congress * 
to grant him this authority by enabling him to 
borrow from the Treasury over a 5-year period 
funds for such purposes in amounts equal to a 
minimum appraisal of the need. 

The President’s request carried in this bill ® is 
for authority to be granted now to borrow $900 
million in fiscal year 1962 and an additional $1.6 
billion in each of the four following fiscal years. 
In addition he asks for authority to relend pay- 
ments of principal and interest to be received 
from past loans and other aid to foreign countries. 
(It is estimated that the funds would total $287 
million in fiscal year 1962 and an annual average 
of $300 million over the 5-year period.) 

Four years ago, when President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles proposed the establishment of 
the Development Loan Fund, they asked that the 
Congress provide the funds needed for that insti- 
tution through authority to the President to bor- 
row stated sums from the Treasury.* The Presi- 
dent told the Congress that “this financing mech- 
anism” was “well suited to the character of the 
Fund.” 

Your committee approved that request, but the 
Congress did not. This failure left the process 
of long-term development without the vital ingre- 
dient—assurance of long-term help from the 
United States. We urge that funds for long- 
term development be made available on this long- 
term basis and in the amounts requested by the 
President. 

Let me add that I see no serious impediment to 
this form of funding. It is now used for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and other international and 
domestic Federal lending institutions. Loans will 
be made, under the statute, only upon a finding 
of reasonable prospects of repayment. Repay- 
ments under the new program are to be in dol- 
lars—unlike the proposals for local currency re- 
payment in 1957. 

Such funding will allow full fiscal responsi- 
bility, which the Secretary of the Treasury will 
discuss with you somewhat later. Finally, we be- 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 

* H.R. 7372, 87th Cong., Ist sess.; for text of the Presi- 
dent’s letter of transmittal, see ibid., June 19, 1961, p. 977. 

* For background, see ibid., June 10, 1957, p. 920. 
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lieve that as you examine the proposal in detail 
you will find it includes a series of safeguards for 
continuing congressional control. 

We are asking the less developed nations to 
undertake new and often difficult measures to 
speed their economic and social progress. It is 
hard to see how we can do this in good conscience 
unless we ourselves are now willing to adopt a 
thoroughly tried and tested legislative procedure 
which is critical to the success of the new pro- 
gram and, indeed, to any real hopes for effective 
long-term development. 


Development Grants 


Long-term development must be directed toward 
creating the basic economy needed to make in- 
creasing standards of living possible. We will 
have failed in our major purpose, however, if con- 
ditions are not developed which will make the 
benefits of such growth fairly available to all the 
people in the developing countries. The new pro- 
gram now proposed, therefore, not only will con- 
tinue the established and invaluable point 4 pro- 
gram but will also include as a major concept aid 
to social progress. We will undertake in other 
regions the program of aid to social progress now 
authorized by the Congress for Latin America: 


help for land reform, for agricultural credit and 
rural development, for decent rural and urban 
housing, for community development, sanitation, 
and health facilities, and for the creation of 
urgently needed educational opportunities for all. 


Supporting Assistance 

Our purpose is to emphasize increasingly and 
insistently the trend of our economic aid toward 
assistance to long-term development. Yet we 
realize fully that many countries will continue to 
need supporting assistance from us for some time 
to come. We have allies undertaking a military 
program greater than their economies can support. 
Other friendly countries would face economic col- 
lapse and internal chaos without our continuing 
help. Still others provide us with bases and other 
facilities valuable to our worldwide defense plan. 
We must continue to help these and certain other 
nations. But we may, and shall, ask them to 
apply our help increasingly to uses more closely 
related to economic and social development, 
moving toward the day when development grants 
and development loans can increasingly replace 
supporting aid. We believe that this point of 
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transition has now come for a few countries and 
that for others it may be reached in the near 
future. 


Provision for Contingencies 


This program of assistance to the economic and 
social progress of some threescore nations in all 
stages of growth is by far the most complex task 
ever undertaken by our Government. Its com- 
plexity is further compounded by the constant 
probing and pressure of militant communism. It 
would be a tragic self-deception to believe that 
either the Executive or the Congress can safely 
predict today the precise needs for aid which, in 
wise regard for our own national interests, we 
should provide to each of these nations in the 
coming year. Experience has shown us that even 
the most careful planning will be superseded by 
events which can be foreseen only in part or not 
at all. Flexibility is essential, and funds must be 
available in advance to meet contingencies when 
they arise. 

Last year the President asked for a contingency 
fund of $175 million. Even before the appro- 
priation could be made, the chaotic condition in 
the Congo arose and led to an increased request 
of $100 million. During the year it has been 


necessary to transfer additional funds from the 
military assistance program. 

The President had intended, earlier this year, 
to ask again for the contingency fund appro- 


priated last year. Again events have shown more 
will almost certainly be needed. He has there- 
fore asked for a total contingency fund of $500 
million, of which $250 million would be used only 
upon a Presidential determination in each case 
that sudden and extraordinary needs would make 
necessary the use of this emergency reserve. This 
larger figure is required by the greater uncer- 
tainties of the times. We are living in a period 
of rapid change, where the unexpected is the 
order of the day, where dangers and opportuni- 
ties may arise with almost equal frequency. If 
we plan only for what we may now foresee, we 
will leave ourselves unnecessarily exposed. For 
these reasons the President and I lay the greatest 
stress upon the importance of having available 
these requested contingency funds. 


A Common Effort 


The task of long-range development cannot be 
accomplished without the sincere determination 
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and the intensive effort of the less developed 
nations themselves. The help which they must 
have from outside must be a common effort. We 
should not wish or attempt to assume it alone. 
It can only flourish effectively if it has the sup- 
port of other nations and of the international 
organizations associated with the United Nations 
and otherwise and capable of an effective contri- 
bution of technical skills, of money and other 
resources, and of constant encouragement. We 
are looking particularly to an increased effort 
by other industrialized nations, and we believe 
that this effort will be made. Those nations in 
Europe particularly whose recovery our past aid 
has helped make possible are now able and, I 
believe, are genuinely willing to undertake their 
fair part in the common effort to assist the prog- 
ress of the less developed nations. 


The Peace Corps 


I now turn to the Peace Corps. This idea owes 
its origins to the Congress and received much of 
its momentum from this committee, whose initia- 
tive led to the provision in last year’s legislation 
calling for a study of the practicability of the 
Peace Corps. 

I do not propose to talk at any length about the 
experience so far of the temporary Peace Corps, 
the administration’s Peace Corps legislative pro- 
posals,” or the supporting program materials 
submitted to you. The Director of the Peace 
Corps, Mr. Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., and his 
associates will do that later. 

I wish to concentrate this morning on the poten- 
tial importance of the Peace Corps to this Nation. 
Much has already been said about the very real 
contribution the Peace Corps can make to meeting 
the economic and social development goals of the 
less developed countries. So far, as you know, 
Peace Corps projects have been announced in 
Tanganyika, where volunteers will survey feeder 
roads and do basic geological investigations; in 
Colombia, where, under the administration of 
CARE, volunteers will do work in community 
development; in the Philippines, where the vol- 
unteers will act as educational aides, teaching 
English and general science in the Philippine 
school system; and in Chile, where, under the 
administration of the University of Notre Dame 


*For background, see ibid., Mar. 20, 1960, p. 400, and 
June 19, 1961, p. 980. 
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in association with other Indiana universities, 
volunteers will work in rural development pro- 
grams. Interest in the Peace Corps abroad is 
widespread, and the needs are great. Each day 
sees new expressions of interest in or requests for 
information about the Peace Corps from other 
countries. 

What has not been discussed at comparable 
length is the contribution the Peace Corps can 
make to this country’s life. The experience of 
living and working abroad will increase the skills, 
the stamina, and the wisdom of the persons who 
serve in the Peace Corps. They will come home 
far better able to discharge the responsibilities of 
citizenship than when they went abroad. The 
Peace Corps also offers the opportunity of more 
fully engaging and supporting the great talents 
and resources of our universities and private agen- 
cies and thus adding to their knowledge and 
abilities. 

Service abroad in the Peace Corps will have an 
indirect impact on our national life as well. Col- 
leges and universities, for example, are beginning 
to think about changes in curriculum that will 
better qualify Americans for service abroad—im- 
proved language training, not only in European 
languages but in those of Africa and Asia, and 
improved instruction in English, science, geog- 
raphy, history, and world affairs. Over a period 
of years the Peace Corps may well profoundly 
stimulate the development of our educational sys- 
tem in directions which all now agree are desir- 
able but for which until now no direct stimulus 
existed. 

Also not sufficiently realized—and this, in my 
view, will prove to be the most important of all 
the benefits of the Peace Corps—is that the Peace 
Corps offers an unprecedented opportunity for 
the nations and peoples of the world to learn what 
America is all about, what it stands for, what it 
and its people are really like. Very nearly 10,000 
people have now filed questionnaires with the 
Peace Corps. Questionnaires are being received 
at a rate of more than 100 per day. They come 
from every State in the Union, from people of 
all ages, backgrounds, and skills. The high quali- 
fication and sincere dedication of these people 
are clearly apparent both from the questionnaires 
and from the letters and notes which are often 
enclosed. 

Through the Peace Corps, a cross section of the 
American people can thus be living and working 
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abroad in cooperative efforts to achieve common 
goals. If we can join the world’s peoples in the 
world’s work, over a period of time a profound 
contribution can be made to the achievement of 
understanding and world peace. 


International Peace and Security Act 


I have stressed that economic development and 
social progress are essential to our hopes for a 
peaceful world. It is equally true, however, that 
there will be little hope for the achievement of 
such progress unless the nations we are attempt- 
ing to help can be assured of a reasonable environ- 
ment of internal tranquillity and security against 
external attack for their constructive work. Al- 
though economic and social progress must prop- 
erly be the goal of our aid programs in the years 
ahead, we must not minimize in any way the ur- 
gent need to continue our military assistance to 
a number of nations and to adapt it to new 
requirements. 

Our proposals to help achieve international 
peace and security are contained in part II of the 
bill. Secretary [Robert S.] McNamara, General 
[Lyman L.] Lemnitzer, and other witnesses from 
the Department of Defense will be before you to- 
morrow and in subsequent days to discuss this 
legislation and the military assistance program 
proposed for next year. 

In discussing the principal concepts of the new 
military assistance program with you now, I am 
most conscious of the major part your committee 
had in its origins and later development. You 
have on various occasions emphasized the im- 
portance of integrating the objectives of this pro- 
gram with the grand strategy of our worldwide 
security effort. At the same time you have 
stressed the need to recognize and guide our mili- 
tary aid as an essential element of our foreign 
policy and to adapt it to the individual needs of 
the peoples we are trying to help protect. 

The bill before you takes one more step in this 
direction. It calls for the separation of military 
assistance and economic aid and asks for standing 
authorization of future appropriations in order 
that future military aid programs may be more 
easily developed as part of the total budget of the 
Department of Defense. The bill does not, how- 
ever, change the policy control of this committee 
of the Congress nor the function of the Depart- 
ment of State with respect to the overall super- 
vision and direction of the program. 
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The new program itself will be more directly 
suited to the needs of the recipient countries, par- 
ticularly those now being subjected to threats of 
force and use of force. Although the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and their satellites are 
increasingly employing economic penetration by 
trade and aid as new weapons in their arsenal of 
imperialism, they continue also to use the old 
weapons of force—potential and active. The 
Soviet Union continues to maintain its great nu- 
clear power and to increase the potential of its 
delivery systems. The entire Communist bloc 
still has its formidable conventional forces. These 
remain a powerful and ever-present threat to the 
whole free world and to each of its members. At 
the same time the forces of international com- 
munism have trained and are increasingly em- 
ploying agitators, infiltrators, and guerrillas. 
The favorite tactic of these forces is to pose as 
patriots and revolutionaries leading the people 
against oppression. Once successful, they throw 
off their disguises and are revealed as the agents 
of Communist imperialism who themselves be- 
come the oppressors. We have seen this ruse suc- 
ceed in Cuba. We have seen it tried unsuccessfully 
in Iraq and the Congo. We see it in process in 
Laos and in Viet-Nam. 


Peace with justice is the goal of our policy. We 
should like nothing more than to achieve inter- 
national control of weapons of mass destruction 
and universal regulation of armaments and armed 
forces, under safeguards to protect complying 


nations against violation and invasion. Should 
we be able to persuade the Soviet Union and its 
allies to join us in the achievement of this goal, 
we should then be able to convert a portion of our 
expenditures for arms into aid for peaceful 
progress. 

But until the Soviet Union and Communist 
China choose to join in making this goal possible, 
the shadow of their modern weapons, of their 
gigantic forces, and of the fifth columns under 
their command hangs over the whole world. This 
is the danger to the independence of many small 
‘countries, to the peace of the world, and, ulti- 
mately, to the security of the great nations, our 
own included. 

Under these circumstances we must continue 
firm adherence to our policy of collective security. 
We must adapt our military aid to meet changing 
needs. Over the past several months we have been 
reexamining this problem in all its aspects. The 
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proposals before you are based upon the con- 
clusions we have reached thus far. Certain new 
plans and programs which we believe must be 
undertaken in the future can, in several instances, 
be worked out only after we have consulted our 
allies. These new directions will be increasingly 
reflected in our presentations of this program to 
the Congress in future years. 

The current trend in the use of force by the 
Communist bloc and those willing to do its bidding 
requires that means now be found to strengthen 
the internal security of many of our friends in the 
free world. This is particularly true in Latin 
America. An increased emphasis upon assistance 
for internal security is therefore included in the 
program which will be presented to you. 

Appropriations of $1.885 billion for military 
assistance will be required for fiscal year 1962. 
More than half of this is needed to maintain 
forces in being and to cover essentially fixed 
charges. About 40 percent is to modernize and 
improve the forces in those areas where Com- 
munist pressure is the greatest. By far the great- 
est regional share of the program is directed 
toward the Far East. The needs there of our allies 
with substantial armed forces and of the situation 
in southeast Asia require provisions for increased 
strength. 

You will recall that in the early days of the aid 
program, when military assistance was directed 
primarily toward treaty allies, 10 specific condi- 
tions to be required of recipients were added to the 
bill. We have found over the years that these re- 
quirements are not always practical under the 
conditions of the present world, when a significant 
part of our effort must be directed to strengthen- 
ing the internal security of nations understand- 
ably concerned about their newly acquired sover- 
eignty. You will find therefore that in the bill 
before you those conditions having political impli- 
cations have been omitted. Others are retained 
to assure the proper use of aid provided. 

Finally, as part of the greater measure of sepa- 
ration of economic and military assistance, the 
contingency fund as proposed in this bill will be 
limited to the economic program. In order to 
provide added capacity for the military program 
to meet important needs, a new provision is pro- 
posed to make it possible for the military assist- 
ance program to draw down up to $400 million in 
Department of Defense stocks and services in any 
fiscal year. This provision may be used only when 
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the President personally determines it is vital to 
the security of the United States. We can be 
sure that this provision will only be used after 
the President has carefully considered the relative 
needs of our entire defense effort. Any such 
actions must be promptly reported to the Congress 
and will be subject to reimbursement from sub- 
sequent appropriations for military assistance. 


Conclusion 


In this age of nuclear weapons and of Com- 
munist imperialism, our survival] as a nation calls 
for the deepest awareness of our peril and for 
the most determined action by ourselves and 
with our allies to defend our freedom. Yet there 
is much more to the world of our era. It is a 
world of infinite opportunity, of great hope. It 
is a world where more people of more nations 
have achieved independence than in all history. 
It is a world where peoples have come to realize 
that progress is possible and where the deter- 
mination for progress is intensely held. 

Here is opportunity, the opportunity to lead 
for all free peoples a movement for progress in 
freedom. This is not a defensive policy; it is not 
a reaction to the action of others. It is a policy 
we ourselves chose to follow with the Marshall 
plan, point 4, and the Development Loan Fund. 
It is a policy in which we are joined by and can 
expect the help of our allies. 

Conceived and maintained on a bipartisan basis 
over the years, it is a policy which is both right 
and necessary. We should have no illusions about 
the revolution of progress now going on. The 
people of the developing countries are moving. 
They 2ill have material progress. The question 
is how. They see on the one hand what has been 
and is being accomplished in the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. But they will not choose 
the route of totalitarianism if they have a choice. 
We and other nations can and must provide that 
choice. 

The alternative is unacceptable. It will mean 
a loss of freedom for one free nation after an- 
other. It will mean a gradual but relentless con- 
striction of our own freedom. 

The leaders of the Communist world preach 
the inevitability of their conquest. I do not be- 
lieve for a moment in any such inevitability. But 
the Communists, far from relying on any con- 
cept of inevitability, are working resourcefully 
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and tirelessly to capture and manipulate the revo- 
lution of progress in the developing nations and 
through it the nations themselves. Whether they 
will succeed or not is largely in our hands and 
the hands of other free and economically advanced 
nations. 

The proposals before you are necessary to the 
conduct of a firm and successful foreign policy 
for our country in the decade ahead. Their 
thoughtful consideration by the Congress and the 
provisions of the authority and of the funds re- 
quired is central to what we can accomplish. The 
costs will not be small—but what they can ac- 
complish will be great. We can afford to do what 
has to be done. As I have said before, what we 
cannot afford is to fail to undertake the effort— 
and a sufficient effort. 

I urge you to grant our request for funds—and 
all of them—to give us the freedom to act with 
assurance and continuity. We ask you to pass 
upon this program with the same sense of gravity 
in which we have proposed it, and we assure you 
that we will accept your grant of authority with 
the deepest sense of responsibility and dedication. 


U.S. and Congolese Presidents 
Hold Talks at Washington 


President Fulbert Youlou of the Republic of 
Congo (Brazzaville) made an informal visit to 
the United States June 8-13. Following is the 
text of a joint communique issued by President 
Kennedy and President Youlou after their dis- 
cussions at Washington on June 8, together with a 
list of the members of President Youlou’s party. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated June 8 

President Kennedy and President Youlou met 
today and discussed problems of joint interest to 
their governments. The ties that bind the Repub- 
lic of Congo to the United States were stressed 
including their common links with the European 
continent and western civilization. 

President Youlou stressed that his visit to the 
United States was not for the purpose of securing 
immediate financial assistance but the two Presi- 
dents entered into a discussion of the economic 
problems of the Congo and long-range economic 
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development of that country. A great part of the 
economic discussion between President Kennedy 
and President Youlou centered on the future 
hydro-electric development of the Congo which 
will provide the basis of a planned industrial 
expansion. 

In discussing the affairs of the Congo and of the 
world, they found that they had a common ap- 
proach to the problems of the free world. 

President Youlou gave President Kennedy his 
impressions on the way of preserving and develop- 
ing the traditional heritage of the western civili- 
zation in Africa. 


MEMBERS OF PARTY 


The Department of State announced on June 6 
(press release 370) that the following would ac- 
company President Youlou during his visit to the 
United States: 

Emmanuel Damongo Dadet, Ambassador of the Republic 
of Congo 

Germain Bicoumat, Minister of Public Works 

Marcel Kibangou, Deputy in the National Assembly and 

Senator of the French Community 
Joseph Pouabou, Director of the President’s Cabinet 
Emile Montagne, Director of Finances 
Sylvain Bemba, Chief of the Financial Cabinet 
Maurice Bat, Chief of Protocol and Security 
Mare Dhellot, Private Secretary to President Youlou 
André Garnier, Counselor to the Presidency 
Robert Lefevre, Adviser to President Youlou 
Lt. Albert Sita, Congolese Army, Aide-de-Camp. 


U.S. Places Further Restrictions 
on Shipments to Congo 


Press release 373 dated June 8 

The United States Government has placed fur- 
ther restrictions on shipments of supplies that 
could be used for military purposes to any forces 
in the Congo [Léopoldville] except those of the 
United Nations. 

The United States Department of Commerce 
amended its export contro] regulations, effective 
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June 9, to extend validated licensing controls to 
those types of front- and rear-wheel-drive vehicles 
suitable for off-the-road transportation of troops 
and weapons, even though not strictly of military 
design. The Department of Commerce transpor- 
tation controls were also modified to add vehicles 
of this type to the list of items which United 
States-registered ships and aircraft may not 
transport to the Congo without license. The 
United States Department of Defense has also 
issued instructions designed to keep foreign ex- 
cess military property and United States military 
assistance program property from going to any 
party in the Congo other than the United Nations 
forces. 

On April 15 the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted a resolution? sponsored 
by a group of Asian and African nations and 
supported by the United States calling on the 
Secretary-General to take “necessary and effective 
measures . . . immediately to prevent the intro- 
duction of arms, military equipment and supplies 
into the Congo, except in conformity with the 
resolutions of the United Nations.” From the 
onset of the internal strife in the Congo it has 
been the policy of the United States to refuse to 
supply arms, implements of war, or equipment 
designed for military use to any of the parties 
involved in the strife. However, in the desire of 
acting in full accord with the spirit of the United 
Nations resolution, the United States Government 
has taken additional steps designed to prevent the 
introduction into the Congo, except for the use 
of the United Nations forces, of other commodities 
when there is reason to believe that they might 
be put to direct military use. 

The United States Government believes that 
the actions it has taken are in the interest of the 
people of the Congo and of world peace and hopes 
the other members of the United Nations will re- 
act to the April 15 resolution in a similar spirit. 


1¥For text, see BULLETIN of May 22, 1961, p. 784. 





The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: An Article-by-Article 
Analysis in Layman’s Language 


by Honoré M. Catudal 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY STATEMENT 


What Is GATT? 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
or GATT, as it has come to be called, is an inter- 
national trade agreement entered into by the 
United States under the Trade Agreements Act. 
Virtually all of the important trading nations 
of the free world participate in the GATT. 

A technical and complex document, because the 
problems of international trade are technical and 
complex, the GATT can be reduced to three simple 
essentials. It consists, first, of “schedules” or lists 
of tariff “concessions” (i.e. named products for 
which maximum tariff treatment has been agreed 
upon), with separate schedules for each “contract- 
ing party” (i.e. signatory or participating coun- 
try). Second, there is a code of agreed principles 
and rules governing the import and export trade 
of the contracting parties. Third, through peri- 
odic meetings of representatives of the participat- 
ing countries, GATT provides a broad interna- 
tional forum for the friendly discussion and settle- 
ment of mutual problems of international trade. 

The General Agreement is the most comprehen- 
sive agreement ever concluded for the reduction 
of barriers to, and hence for the expansion of, 





© Mr. Catudal is an adviser in the Trade 
Agreements Division of the Department of 
State. The second part of this article, cover- 
ing Articles XVI through XXXV of the 
General Agreement, will appear in the Bulle- 
tin of July 3, 1961. 
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international trade, having regard to the number 
of participating countries, to the scope of its pro- 
visions, and to the volume of trade affected. 

Thirty-nine countries are now full contracting 
parties to the GATT, and in addition several other 
countries also participate in their work under 
special, temporary arrangements. Besides the 
United States, the contracting parties include the 
countries of the British Commonwealth, most of 
the countries of Western Europe, and a number 
of Latin American, African, and Asiatic countries, 
including Japan. These countries together ac- 
count for over 80 percent of the international trade 
of the whole world. 

The schedules of tariff concessions in the Gen- 
eral Agreement include about 60,000 items in the 
tariff classifications of the contracting parties and 
cover more than half of the world’s total foreign 
trade. These tariff concessions include reductions 
in import duties or commitments to “bind” (i.e. to 
“freeze” or agree not to increase) specified 
duties or duty-free treatment and, in some cases, 
the complete elimination of duties or the reduction 
or elimination of tariff preferences. 

The general provisions of the GATT provide a 
framework or code of principles and rules to safe- 
guard the tariff concessions against nullification 
or impairment by other restrictive devices and to 
supplement the tariff concessions by relaxing other 
barriers to international trade. These provisions 
include such basic rules as most-favored-nation 
treatment (i.e. equal treatment or nondiscrimina- 
tion) for all contracting parties in tariff, customs, 
and tax matters, and a general prohibition of 
quantitative import and export restrictions (e.g. 
quotas) against the trade of other contracting 
parties. There are agreed qualifications and 
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exceptions to the general rules under certain care- 
fully defined circumstances. The general provi- 
sions also deal with procedural matters, such as 
the geographic areas covered by GATT, the ac- 
cession of new countries, amendments, the termi- 
nation or waiver of obligations, consultation, 
administration, and various other matters rela- 
vant to the agreement as a whole. 


Genesis and Development of GATT 


From 1934 to World War II the United States 
used the authority under the Trade Agreements 
Act to negotiate bilateral trade agreements. In 
some 10 years such agreements were concluded 
with 29 countries. It is generally agreed that 
these bilateral trade agreements helped to slow 
down the worldwide trend toward ever higher 
barriers to trade. 

By the end of the war, however, it was evident 
that much remained to be done in the reduction 
of world trade barriers and that the bilateral 
agreement had serious limitations as a method of 
effecting further important reductions. 

This was especially true as regards barriers 
other than tariffs. For example, import quotas, 
which had become widespread in the period be- 
tween the two world wars, were being used or 
held in readiness by many countries as a bargain- 
ing weapon or threat against the use of quotas by 
other countries. Significant limitations could not 
be agreed to in such fields until most or all im- 
portant trading countries were ready to under- 
take similar obligations on a reciprocal basis. 

Even in the field of tariffs it was clear that bi- 
lateral agreements could not achieve the needed 
reductions. Countries tended to hold back tariff 
concessions for fear that other countries not party 
to such agreements would obtain benefits without 
giving concessions or assuming corresponding 
obligations. 

Furthermore, the process of negotiating bilat- 
eral agreements one by one with each country 
was extremely time-consuming. At the end of 
the war there was a pressing need to get agreement 
among as many nations as possible in order fur- 
ther to reduce trade barriers and avoid the eco- 
nomic conflicts which would inevitably arise if 
each country were left to deal with its own diffi- 
culties without regard to the effect of its action 
on other countries. Some other technique which 
would achieve broader and faster results than bi- 
lateral trade agreements was clearly needed. 
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To meet these difficulties the United States took 
the initiative in developing a “multilateral” (i.e. 
many-country, as opposed to the “bilateral” or 
two-country) approach to the solution of inter- 
national trade problems. After several years of 
intensive preparation both here and abroad, in- 
cluding 6 months of continuous negotiations 
among 23 countries at Geneva in 1947, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was completed 
on October 30, 1947, and came into force on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, as a “provisional” or interim under- 
taking by eight important trading nations, in- 
cluding the United States. Since that time many 
more countries have agreed to apply the GATT 
and several new rounds of intergovernmental 
tariff negotiations have taken place—at Annecy, 
France, in 1949, at Torquay, England, in 1950-51, 
and again at Geneva in 1955 and 1956. At the 
present time (early 1961) another general tariff 
conference is taking place at Geneva." 

Today 39 countries are full contracting parties 
to the General Agreement, others are in the 
process of accession, and several other coun- 
tries participate on an interim basis or have be- 
come associated with it. The steady growth of 
this unique international cooperative association 
reflects the increasing worldwide acceptance of 
the principles and aims of the GATT and the 
widely held realization that GATT’s practical, 
commonsense approach and working methods are 
achieving good results. 


The Trade Agreements Authority 


The United States is taking part in the 1960-61 
GATT tariff conference at Geneva, as it has in 
previous trade agreement negotiations, under the 
authority granted by Congress in the trade agree- 
ments legislation and in accordance with several 
Executive orders issued by the President. 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as extended 
and amended, gives the President limited au- 
thority to enter into trade agreements with 
foreign countries whereby the United States 
agrees to modify, or to bind against increase, 
tariff duties applying to specified imported prod- 
ucts in return for similar concessions by foreign 
countries on products exported by the United 
States. 

Under the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 


For an article by Mr. Catudal on “The 1960-61 GATT 
Tariff Conference,” see BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 1960, p. 291. 
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The Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


At the present time (June 1961) there are 39 
contracting parties to the General Agreement on 


Tariffs and Trade: 

Australia Italy 
Austria Japan 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Brazil Malaya 
Burma Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
Ceylon Nicaragua 
Chile Nigeria 
Cuba Norway 
Czechoslovakia Pakistan 
Denmark Peru 


Dominican Republic 
Finland 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of 


France Sierra Leone 

Germany, Federal South Africa, Republic of 
Republic of Sweden 

Ghana Turkey 

Greece United Kingdom 

Haiti United States of America 

India Uruguay 

Indonesia 











1958 (Public Law 85-686), extending the author- 
ity until June 30, 1962, the President is authorized 
generally to reduce U.S. duties, in annual stages, 
by not more than 20 percent of the rates existing 
on July 1, 1958. Alternatively, he may reduce 
any rate of duty by 2 percentage points ad valo- 
rem, and he may reduce to 50 percent ad valorem 
any rate which is in excess of 50 percent. The law 
also authorizes him to agree to bind duty-free 
treatment for articles on the free list and to bind 
existing customs or excise treatment of imported 
goods. The 1958 act likewise authorizes the Pres- 
ident to increase tariff rates up to 50 percent above 
the rates existing on July 1, 1934; generally speak- 
ing, these latter are the rates of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930.? 

In carrying out his responsibilities under the 
Trade Agreements Act, the President is assisted 
by a network of interdepartmental committees, so 
organized as to make available to him information 
and advice from all Departments and agencies of 


* For a two-part article by Mr. Catudal with a section- 
by-section analysis of the trade agreements legislation, see 


ibid., Dec. 22, 1958, p. 1013, and Dec. 29, 1958, p. 1050. 
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the Government concerned with foreign trade— 
from the technical level up to the Cabinet and 
from interested persons and organizations, as well 
as the general public. Three principal interde- 
partmental committees have been established by 
Executive order, the Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments, the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, and the Cabinet-level Trade Policy Com- 
mittee.° 


Summary of General Provisions and Protocol of 
Provisional Application 

Before beginning an article-by-article analysis 
of GATT, it will be helpful to keep in mind a 
summary of the principal parts of the General 
Agreement and the Protocol of Provisiénal 
Application. 

The general provisions of GATT are divided 
into a preamble and three parts, as follows: 

1. The preamble states the broad objectives of 
the agreement. 

2. Part I gives legal effect to the schedules of 
tariff concessions and lays down the basic rule of 
most-favored-nation treatment, or nondiscrimina- 
tion, in tariff and customs matters generally 
(articles I and IT). 

3. Part II covers trade barriers other than 
tariffs, including internal taxes, quotas, and cus- 
toms formalities, as well as the “escape clause,” 
general exceptions, etc. (articles III-X XIII). 

4, Part III deals mainly with procedural mat- 
ters, such as the territorial application and admin- 
istration of GATT, its definitive entry into force, 
amendments, the accession of new contracting 
parties, the modification of schedules, with- 
drawal from the agreement, etc. (articles 
XXIV-XXXY). 

The Protocol of Provisional Application of 
October 30, 1947, is the formal instrument or docu- 
ment whereby the United States and other coun- 
tries which took part in the original GATT 
negotiations undertake to apply the General 
Agreement. In substance, in this protocol the 
signatory countries agree to apply provisionally 
(a) parts I and III of the General Agreement and 
(b) part II of the GATT to the fullest extent not 
inconsistent with legislation existing on October 


* For an article by Mr. Catudal on “How a Trade Agree- 
ment Is Made,” see ibid., Feb. 24, 1958, p. 286. This arti- 
cle gives detailed information concerning the interdepart- 
mental trade agreements organization and procedures. 
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30, 1947. Such provisional application may be 
withdrawn upon 60 days’ notice by a country de- 
siring to terminate its GATT obligations. This 
is equivalent to saying that contracting parties, 
under the Protocol of Provisional Application, 
undertake to put into effect the schedules of tariff 
concessions and to grant general most-favored- 
nation treatment on and after agreed dates but are 
not required immediately to make changes in their 
existing laws which are inconsistent with the 
GATT provisions relating to nontariff trade bar- 
riers (e.g. quotas), and, finally, that they may 
withdraw from GATT on 60 days’ notice. 

Since the original GATT negotiations in 1947, 
new contracting parties acceding to the General 
Agreement have, in subsequent protocols or other 
instruments, undertaken to apply GATT in sub- 
stantially the same way as set forth in the 1947 
Protocol of Provisional Application. 

In 1954-55 a thoroughgoing review of all the 
general provisions of GATT was undertaken at 
Geneva by representatives of the contracting 
parties for the purpose of strengthening the agree- 
ment and making it a more effective instrument 
for the development of a sound system of world 
trade. After months of intensive intergovern- 


mental negotiations, this review resulted in the 
drawing up of several protocols to amend various 


provisions. In accordance with the terms for 
amending GATT contained in article XXX, some 
of these amendments could not become effective 
until accepted or ratified by all the contracting 
parties, while other amendments were to go into 
effect for those parties accepting them upon ac- 
ceptance by two-thirds of the contracting parties. 
A considerable number of the amendments drawn 
up at the 1954-55 review session were of the latter 
kind and became effective for two-thirds of the 
contracting parties, including the United States, 
on October 7, 1957. 

The article-by-article analysis of the provisions 
of the General Agreement which follows is based 
on the text of the GATT as amended to include 
the amendments which became effective for the 
United States on October 7, 1957, and February 
15, 1961.4 


‘This amended text is printed in The General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, Department of State pub- 
lication 7182, which will be available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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ARTICLE-BY-ARTICLE ANALYSIS® 


Preamble 


The introductory statement, or preamble, of the 
GATT names the 23 countries which participated 
in the original GATT negotiations in 1947. It 
sets forth the broad objectives of international 
trade, i.e. raising standards of living, increasing 
employment and real incomes, developing the use 
of the world’s resources, and expanding the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods. The preamble 
then states that the contracting parties, desiring 
to contribute to these objectives by entering into 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous arrange- 
ments directed to the substantial reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers and the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in international trade, have 
agreed to the tariff concessions and general pro- 
visions of the GATT. 


Part I—Tariffs and Preferences 


Article I: General Most-Favored-Nation Treat- 
ment 


Article I incorporates one of the key principles 
on which the GATT is founded, namely, the prin- 
ciple that the contracting parties shall conduct 
their commercial relations with each other on the 
general basis of equality of treatment or non- 
discrimination. This pledge of nondiscrimina- 
tion in customs matters has become known in com- 
mercial negotiations between nations as the 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause. It has 
been the cornerstone of American tariff policy 
since 1923, when Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, with the approval of President Harding, 
initiated a program for the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties containing that clause. The un- 
conditional most-favored-nation policy was re- 
affirmed in substance by Congress in the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934. 


'The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is a 
technical and complex legal document. In this article 
by-article explanation of the provisions of GATT, every 
effort has been made to present an accurate statement. 
However, since the main purpose has been to explain the 
provisions in nontechnical language which the layman or 
nonexpert can understand without difficulty, it seems 
prudent to mention that this explanation is in no sense 
to be regarded as an official interpretation of the articles 
of the GATT. There is no substitute for the actual text 
of the General Agreement. 
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Article I lays down the rule that the trade of 
each contracting party is to be treated no less 
favorably than that of any other country, with 
certain specified, customary exceptions. 

First, the article provides that each contracting 
party shall accord nondiscriminatory treatment 
generally to the products of all other contracting 
parties with respect to import and export duties 
and subsidiary charges, rules and formalities in 
connection with importation and exportation, and 
internal taxes and other internal regulations. 

Excepted from the general most-favored- 
nation commitment are certain specified import 
tariff preferences of long standing. These in- 
clude preferences between the United States and 
Cuba, the United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines, such preferences between the terri- 
tories of the British Commonwealth, and other 
regional preferences listed in the annexes. It is 
provided, however, that the permitted margins of 
preference may not be increased above those exist- 
ing on specified base dates. 

Nore: It should be observed that the most- 
favored-nation provisions extend to export taxes 
as well as to import duties but that there are no ex- 
ceptions or preferences permitted with regard to 
export taxes. In the past, export taxes have 
sometimes been used to restrict or divert exports 
of certain raw materials. 


Article II: Schedules of Concessions 


Article II incorporates, as a legal and integral 
part of the agreement, the concessions (i.e. prin- 
cipally reductions or bindings of import duties) 
set forth in the schedules annexed to the agree- 
ment. 

The article provides generally that the products 
listed in the schedules will not be subject to 
ordinary customs duties higher than those speci- 
fied in the schedules and, in addition, will not be 
subject to any supplementary charges on importa- 
tion higher than those in force at the time the 
concessions were negotiated, or required to be 
imposed thereafter by laws in force at that time. 
However, this general undertaking shall not pre- 
vent the imposition on imports of (a) internal 
revenue taxes at the same rates as those applicable 
to like domestic products; (b) antidumping or 
countervailing duties; and (c) reasonable fees for 
services, such as for documentation. 

Article IT also establishes rules to safeguard the 
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concessions against adverse changes in methods 
of tariff valuation or currency conversion and in 
tariff classifications. It also permits increases in 
specific duties in the event of currency deprecia- 
tion, provided the increases do not impair the 
concessions. 

Finally, it is provided that the annexed tariff 
schedules are made a part of part I of GATT. 


Part 1l1—Nontariff Barriers 


Article III: National Treatment on Internal 
Taxation and Regulation 


Article III lays down another important basic 
principle of the GATT, namely, that internal 
taxes and other internal regulations should not 
be used as a substitute for tariff protection. With- 
out such a rule, it would not be difficult to impair 
the tariff concessions by imposing more burden- 
some excise taxes or other internal regulations on 
imports than on similar domestic products. 

The article provides that products imported 
from the territory of any contracting party shall 
not be subject to higher internal taxes than are ap- 
plicable to like domestic products. This provision 
does not limit the height of internal taxes, and con- 
tracting parties remain free to impose such taxes 
at whatever levels they consider appropriate so 
long as they are not higher for imports than for 
domestic products. 

Article III also provides that internal regu- 
lations shall not be more burdensome on imported 
products than on like domestic products. Such 
internal regulations include those affecting the 
sale, purchase, transportation, distribution, or use 
of imported products within the importing 
country. 

An important provision of article III covers 
internal quantitative or “mixing” regulations 
which require the use of a specified minimum of 
domestic products in relation to imported prod- 
ucts. A typical example of a “mixing” regulation 
is the requirement in some countries that a speci- 
fied percentage of domestic wheat be used in mill- 
ing flour, thus effectively cutting down the use 
of imported wheat even if the latter costs less. 
The article contains provisions which in effect 
prevent contracting parties from adopting new 
mixing regulations in the future and, while per- 
mitting the continuance of mixing regulations 
existing on specified dates, prevent them from 
being made more restrictive against imports. The 
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article also specifies that the quantity of the im- 
ported product permitted to be used under a mix- 
ing regulation must be open to competition from 
all foreign suppliers and cannot be allocated, or 
divided up, among particular countries. 

Article III does not apply to the procurement 
by governmental agencies of goods purchased for 
governmental purposes. It is also made clear that 
the article is not intended to prevent subsidies to 
domestic producers, including the governmental 
purchase of domestic products at higher prices 
than those prevailing for imported products. 

There is also recognition that price-control 
measures can be applied in a manner which is 
detrimental to supplying countries, and accord- 
ingly, in applying such measures, contracting 
parties are to seek to avoid such prejudicial effects. 


Article IV: Motion Picture Films 


Article IV is, in effect, an exception to the 
“mixing,” or internal quantitative, provisions of 
article III and permits the fixing of “screen 
quotas,” whereby countries may reserve a portion 
of screen time in their theaters for showing 
domestic films. It is provided, however, that 
screen quotas must be established on an annual 
and individual theater basis. Moreover, screen 
time which is not reserved for domestic films may 
not be allocated among foreign supplying 
countries, although there is a minor exception for 
a situation existing on April 10, 1947. 


Nore: This article recognizes that the economic 
peculiarities of the motion picture trade make im- 
port duties generally unsuitable as a protective 
device for the development of domestic motion 
picture industries for cultural or other reasons, 
because the real value of a film is its earning power 
after it has passed through customs and is shown 
in the theaters of the country. 


Article V: Freedom of Transit 

Article V deals with a subject which has been 
much more common in commercial negotiations 
between European countries than in American 
practice, although provisions of this kind have 
sometimes been included in our bilateral commer- 
cial treaties and trade agreements, This article 
provides for freedom of movement through the 
territory of each contracting party for goods and 
for their means of transport which are destined to 
or come from the territories of any other contract- 
ing party. Such “traffic in transit” must be per- 
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mitted to move via the most convenient routes, is 
to be exempt from customs or transit duties, and 
may not be subjected to any unnecessary delays or 
restrictions, Charges and regulations on such 
traffic must be reasonable, and each contracting 
party must accord to other contracting parties 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect to 
such charges and regulations. 

One section of this article deals with goods 
which have been in transit, as distinguished from 
goods in transit (paragraph 6). It provides gen- 
erally that each contracting party shall treat 
goods which enter its territory after passing in 
transit through the territory of another contract- 
ing party no less favorably than it would treat the 
goods if imported directly. An important qualifi- 
cation, however, permits contracting parties to 
continue to apply existing direct-consignment re- 
quirements for purposes of preferential duties and 
of tariff valuation. 

Finally, aircraft is excepted from the operation 
of this article, since this matter is usually covered 
by special agreements between nations relating 


solely to aircraft. 


Article VI: Antidumping and Countervailing 
Duties 

Article VI recognizes that “dumping” (i. e. the 
practice of exporting goods at lower prices than 
their normal domestic value) is objectionable if it 
threatens or causes material injury to an estab- 
lished industry, or retards the establishment of an 
industry, in the territory of another contracting 
party. It recognizes the right of a country to pro- 
tect itself against injury from dumping or sub- 
sidization through the imposition of antidumping 
or countervailing duties. On the other hand, the 
article establishes rules designed to prevent the 
misuse of antidumping and countervailing duties 
in such a way as to hamper normal competition in 
international trade. 

Antidumping duties may not be imposed unless 
the goods are sold for export at a price below the 
price at which they are sold for domestic consump- 
tion in the exporting country, nor may the anti- 
dumping duty be greater than the amount by 
which the domestic price exceeds the export price. 
(Nore: This is the general rule, but provision is 
also made for cases where there is no domestic 
market price, in the technical sense. ) 

Countervailing duties may be imposed only to 
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offset subsidies or bounties on production or ex- 
port, and they may not exceed the amount of the 
subsidy or bounty. 

The exemption of exported products from in- 
ternal taxes imposed in the exporting country on 
products destined for home consumption (this is a 
normal practice in many countries, e.g. the excise 
tax on alcoholic beverages and cigarettes in the 
United States) may not be made the basis for levy- 
ing either antidumping or countervailing duties. 

Products may not be subjected to both anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties to compensate 
for the same situation. 

As a general rule, neither antidumping nor 
countervailing duties may be imposed unless the 
dumping or subsidization, as the case may be, is 
found to be causing or threatening injury to a do- 
mestic industry in the importing country. How- 
ever, provision is also made for the use of anti- 
dumping or countervailing duties by an importing 
country in order to protect from injury or threat 
of injury the industry of a third country export- 
ing the product to its markets. 

The final paragraph of the article establishes 
a presumption against imposing countervailing 
duties in cases where the subsidy is merely inci- 
dental to a special stabilization system conform- 
ing to certain specified conditions. 


Article VII: Valuation for Customs Purposes 


While article VII does not purport to establish 
a uniform system of tariff valuation for all con- 
tracting parties, it does set out certain general 
principles of valuation for customs purposes 
which the contracting parties recognize as a desir- 
able objective or goal. 

Perhaps the most important of these general 
principles is the principle that the value of im- 
ported goods for customs purposes (i.e. “dutiable 
value”) should be based on the “actual value” of 
the goods and not on arbitrary or fictitious values 
nor on the value of national goods (i.e. domesti- 
cally produced goods) in the importing country. 
“Actual value” is not a technical or lawyer’s term 
but means generally the price at which such or 
like goods are sold or offered for sale under fully 
competitive conditions, or the nearest ascertain- 
able equivalent of such price or value. 

Another principle states that, where goods are 
exempted in the exporting country from internal 
taxes applicable to sales for home consumption, 
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such taxes should not be included in dutiable 
value in the importing country. 

Provision is made in article VII that where a 
foreign currency must be converted into a do- 
mestic currency, in order to ascertain dutiable 
value, the conversion rates are ordinarily to be 
based on the par values of the International Mone- 
tary Fund; where such par value is not used, the 
conversion rate is to reflect effectively the current 
values of the currencies in commercial transac- 
tions. 

The article also establishes the principle that 
valuation methods should be stable and should be 
given sufficient publicity to enable traders to esti- 
mate with reasonable accuracy the dutiable value 
of imported goods. 


Article VIIT: Customs Fees and Formalities 


Article VIII is directed at simplifying and min- 
imizing customs formalities and subsidiary charges 
(i.e. charges other than duties and internal- 
revenue taxes). 

First, it establishes the rule that subsidiary fees 
and charges on imports and exports are to be lim- 
ited to the approximate cost of services rendered 
and are not to be used for protective or fiscal pur- 
poses. There is recognition of the need for reduc- 
ing the number and diversity of subsidiary fees 
and charges. 

The article also states the principle that cus- 
toms formalities, including documentation re- 
quirements, should be decreased and simplified. 

Contracting parties undertake not to impose 
substantial penalties for minor breaches of cus- 
toms regulations, such as clerical errors in 
documentation. 

Finally, the article lists a number of the more 
usual kinds of customs matters, such as consular 
invoices and other documentation, relative to 
which fees should be placed on a cost-of-services 
basis and formalities reduced and simplified. 


Article IX: Marks of Origin 


In article IX contracting parties recognize that 
laws and regulations pertaining to the marking 
of imported goods to indicate their origin may 
cause difficulties and inconveniences to the trade 
of exporting countries and hence should be re- 
duced to the minimum consistent with the protec- 
tion of consumers against fraudulent or mislead- 
ing marking. 

Accordingly, the article provides for (a) most- 
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favored-nation treatment for the products of all 
contracting parties in the application of mark- 
ing requirements; (b) the relaxation of marking 
regulations, if administratively practicable, so 
as to permit marking at the time of importation; 
(c) the elimination of marking requirements 
which would seriously damage the goods or mate- 
rially reduce their value or unreasonably increase 
their cost; and (d) limitation of penalties for 
noncompliance with marking regulations to cases 
of unreasonable delay, deceptive marks, or inten- 
tional omission. 

Included in article IX is a provision which 
looks toward international cooperation to prevent 
the “pirating” or deceptive use of geographical 
trade names which are distinctive of the products 
of a particular country or region. 


Article X: Publication and Administration of 
Trade Regulations 


Article X aims at assuring adequate publicity 
and fair administration of laws and regulations 
affecting foreign trade. 

The article provides for the prompt publication 
of laws and regulations pertaining to customs 
duties and other restrictions and regulations af- 
fecting imports and exports, in such a manner as 
to enable governments and traders to become ac- 
quainted with them. It provides that increases 
in customs duties and more burdensome restric- 
tions on imports may not be made retroactive; 
they may not be enforced until such measures have 
been officially published. 

Laws and regulations are to be administered in 
a uniform, impartial, and reasonable manner, and 
the contracting parties undertake to maintain 
tribunals or other procedures designed to assure 
the impartial review and correction of administra- 
tive action relating to customs matters. 


Articles XI Through XV: Quantitative Restric- 
tions and Related Exchange Matters 


These five articles (XI through XV) should 
be considered together, as well as individually. 
First, there is a general prohibition against the 
use of quotas, this prohibition then being subject 
to carefully defined exceptions permitting the use 
of quotas in certain circumstances. Of these ex- 
ceptions, the most important are (a) that per- 
mitting use of import quotas on agricultural 
products in conjunction with certain domestic 
agricultural programs and (b) that permitting 
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import restrictions to safeguard a country’s ex- 
ternal financial position and balance of payments. 
General rules, subject to specific exceptions, pro- 
vide for the nondiscriminatory application of per- 
mitted restrictions. The relationship of the 
GATT with the International Monetary Fund is 
also dealt with. 


Article XI: Elimination of Quantitative Restric- 
tions 

Article XI lays down a general rule prohibiting 
the use of quantitative import and export restric- 
tions (e.g. quotas) and sets out certain exceptions 
to the general rule. These exceptions include (a) 
export restrictions imposed to prevent or relieve 
critical shortages of foodstuffs or other essential 
commodities; (b) import and export restrictions 
imposed in connection with grading or marketing 
standards; and (c) import restrictions on agricul- 
tural or fisheries products where such restrictions 
are necessary to the enforcement of domestic mar- 
keting or production restriction programs, or for 
the removal of temporary surpluses. 

The article establishes the principle that, when 
import restrictions are imposed in connection with 
domestic agricultural restriction programs, the 
import restrictions are not to be applied in such 
a way as to decrease the proportion or share rela- 
tive to domestic production which imports might 
normally be expected to furnish in the absence of 
restrictions. 


Nore: Under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as amended, the United States has 
found it necessary in a few instances to impose 
quotas or fees on imports of certain agricultural 
products to prevent interference with its domes- 
tic agricultural programs, particularly price-sup- 
port programs which tend to keep domestic prices 
above world prices and thereby attract abnormal 
imports. By a decision of the Contracting Par- 
ties* in 1955, the United States was granted a 
waiver of its obligations under GATT articles IT 
and XI, insofar as such obligations might be in- 
consistent with action required to be taken by the 
United States under section 22. The waiver pro- 
vides that the United States shall consult with and 
give due consideration to the views of contracting 
parties affected by section 22 actions, that parties 


* When the term “Contracting Parties” is capitalized, it 
refers to the Contracting Parties acting jointly (see 
art. XXV). 
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adversely affected by action taken may have re- 
course to the nullification or impairment pro- 
cedures of article XXIII, that the United States 
shall remove or relax restrictions imposed under 
the waiver as soon as changed circumstances per- 
mit, and that United States action under the 
waiver shall be reviewed annually by the Con- 
tracting Parties. 


Article XII: Balance-of-Payments Restrictions 


As an exception to the general rule laid down in 
article XI against the use of quantitative restric- 
tions on trade, article XII provides that a con- 
tracting party which is in balance-of-payments 
difficulties may impose import restrictions (e.g. 
quotas) to the extent necessary to prevent a serious 
decline in its monetary reserves or, if its reserves 
are already very low, to achieve a reasonable rate 
of increase inthem. Such import restrictions must 
be relaxed or removed as the external financial 
position of the country improves. 

Even when import restrictions are permitted 
under this article, various safeguards are pro- 
vided to protect the interests of exporting coun- 
tries. First, there is the general rule laid down in 
article XIII for the nondiscriminatory applica- 
tion of permitted quantitative restrictions. Then 
there is a broad undertaking in article XII that 
a contracting party imposing quantitative restric- 
tions will apply them in such a way as to avoid 
unnecessary damage to the commercial or economic 
interests of other contracting parties. Provision 
is also made for the importation of minimum com- 
mercial quantities in order to maintain regular 
trade channels and to comply with patent and 
trademark requirements, etc. 

On the one hand, the article recognizes the right 
of a country to maintain its domestic policies (even 
if these are responsible for the country’s financial 
difficulties) and to give priority to the importation 
of goods which it considers more essential than 
others (e.g. food rather than luxuries). On the 
other hand, however, the article states that con- 
tracting parties, in carrying out their domestic 
policies, will pay due regard to the need for main- 
taining or restoring equilibrium in their balance 
of payments and to the desirability of avoiding an 
uneconomic use of productive resources. Measures 
adopted should be measures which expand rather 
than contract international trade. 

An important safeguard for the interests of ex- 
porting countries is provided by the consultation 
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procedures set up by article XII, under which 
import restrictions are reviewed and pressure 
exerted to assure compliance with the rules and 
the early relaxation of restrictions that have been 
imposed. A country which imposes new restric- 
tions or intensifies old ones is required to con- 
sult with the Contracting Parties, and a restricting 
country must consult in response to a “challenge” 
by an adversely affected contracting party. Fur- 
thermore, all contracting parties still maintaining 
balance-of-payments restrictions under article 
XII are now required to consult annually, in the 
course of which there is a comprehensive examina- 
tion of the restrictions—the need for them, their 
conformity or deviation from the rules, and their 
effect on the trade of other contracting parties. 
(Nore: Underdeveloped countries operate under 
separate, but similar, provisions in article XVIII 
which require consultations at approximately 
2-year intervals.) 

If, in the course of these consultations, it is 
determined that restrictions are being applied in a 
manner that is inconsistent with the General 
Agreement and are causing or threatening trade 
damage to other contracting parties, appropriate 
recommendations must be made for securing com- 
pliance with the agreement. If these recommen- 
dations are not carried out within a specified 
period, “compensatory” action may be authorized 
against the country applying the restrictions. In 
other words, the Contracting Parties may release 
an adversely affected contracting party from such 
GATT obligations toward the country applying 
the restrictions as may be appropriate in the 
circumstances. 

Finally, the article provides that, if there is a 
persistent and widespread application of balance- 
of-payments restrictions, the Contracting Parties 
are to initiate discussions to consider whether 
other measures might be taken to remove the 
underlying causes of the disequilibrium which is 
restricting international trade. 


Article XIII: Nondiscriminatory Administration 
of Quantitative Restrictions 


Article XIII extends the principle of most- 
favored-nation treatment (i.e. nondiscrimination) 
to the administration of such quantitative restric- 
tions as are permitted under the GATT. 

First, a contracting party may not restrict im- 
ports from or exports to another GATT country 
unless it applies a similar restriction on the like 
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product imported from or exported to all other 
countries. 

Second, the article lays down detailed rules 
aimed at assuring, when import restrictions are 
imposed, a distribution of trade in the product 
concerned approaching as closely as possible the 
shares which contracting parties would be likely 
to have in the absence of restrictions. These 
rules include provisions for establishing total 
quotas wherever practicable, giving notice of their 
amounts, and allocating quotas among supplying 
countries either by agreement with the interested 
countries or on the basis of the shares supplied in 
a previous representative period. If import li- 
censes are employed without a quota, these may 
not require that the goods be imported from a 
particular country. 

Provision is made for furnishing relevant in- 
formation concerning the administration of import 
restrictions, for giving public notice, if quotas are 
fixed, of the amounts which may be imported 
during a specified period, and for promptly in- 
forming supplying countries of the quotas allo- 
cated to them. Special provision is made for 
goods enroute at the time a quota is imposed. 

The selection of a representative period as the 
basis for allocating shares to supplying countries 
is to be made initially by the country imposing the 
quota. However, there is an obligation to con- 
sult promptly, upon request of any substantially 
interested country, regarding the base period 
selected and other matters relating to the alloca- 
tion and utilization of a quota. 

The provisions of the article are also made 
applicable to tariff quotas and, insofar as applica- 
ble, the principles of the article are likewise to 
apply to export restrictions. 


Article XIV :* Exceptions to the Rule of Non- 


discrimination 


Article XIV, in essence, is an exception to arti- 
cle XIII. It contains provisions which permit, in 
special circumstances, the discriminatory applica- 
tion of quantitative import restrictions utilized to 
protect the balance of payments. With the estab- 
lishment of the convertibility of the principal cur- 
rencies of Western Europe, beginning in Decem- 
ber 1958, the bulk of world trade is now carried 
on through the use of convertible currencies. Thus 
the rationale for the application of quantitative 


7 As amended on Feb. 15, 1961. 
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import restrictions in a discriminatory manner 
has disappeared for virtually all contracting 
parties. Extensive progress has been made by 
contracting parties over the last few years to dis- 
mantle the structure of discriminatory restrictions 
built up when virtually all the important cur- 
rencies used in trade, except the U.S. dollar, were 
inconvertible. 

In the main, the right to discriminate under 
article XIV of the GATT is tied to the right to 
discriminate under the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund. Article XIV 
provides that a country may discriminate (i.e. de- 
viate from article XIII) in applying import re- 
strictions to the extent that it is permitted by the 
International Monetary Fund to discriminate in 
the application of exchange restrictions. In this 
connection the IMF ruled in October 1959 * that 
“there is no longer any balance of payments justi- 
fication for discrimination by members whose cur- 
rent receipts are largely in externally convertible 
currencies,” while recognizing that, where such 
discriminatory restrictions have been long main- 
tained, “a reasonable amount of time may be 
needed fully to eliminate them.” 


Article XV: Exchange Arrangements 


Article XV deals mainly with the relationship 
between the Contracting Parties and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. They are to cooperate 
in order to achieve a coordinated policy with re- 
spect to exchange questions within the jurisdiction 
of the Fund and trade measures within the juris- 
diction of the Contracting Parties. 

The Contracting Parties are required to consult 
with the Fund when dealing with problems of 
monetary reserves, balances of payments, or 
foreign exchange arrangements. In such con- 
sultations the findings of the Fund with respect to 
the financial aspects of the problems under con- 
sideration must be accepted. 

Contracting parties shall not, by exchange ac- 
tion, frustrate the intent of the provisions of the 
GATT. Similarly, they are not to frustrate, by 
trade action, the intent of the provisions of the 
Fund agreement. 

The article provides that a contracting party 
which is not a member of the Fund must either 
become a member or conclude a special exchange 
agreement providing in part that the objectives 


* For complete text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1959, p. 681. 
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of the GATT will not be frustrated by exchange 
action by the country concerned. 

Finally, the article explicitiy recognizes the 
right of contracting parties to use exchange con- 
trols or restrictions permitted by the Fund agree- 
ment or by a special exchange agreement and to 
employ trade controls or restrictions for the pur- 
pose of making effective such exchange measures. 
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Department Supports Extension 
and Amendment of P.L. 480 


Statement by Edwin M. Martin 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs * 


This statement is concerned with title II of S. 
1643. This title would extend pertinent sections 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act until December 31, 1966, and make 
amendments found to be necessary and desirable 
for the effective functioning of the act. The act, 
which has become popularly known around the 
world as P.L. 480, has played an important role 
in the foreign relations of the United States since 
its enactment in 1954. Under its titles I, I, 
and ITT a total of about $7.5 billion worth of agri- 
cultural products have been sold for local cur- 
rencies or donated to other friendly countries. 
These supplies of food and fiber have been a sig- 
nificant contribution to the economic development 
of lesser developed countries, School children 
and needy families have been fed and relief 
brought to the victims of disasters. The humani- 
tarian motives and objectives of the program are 
recognized and welcomed. 

The United States has benefited by the program 
not only because it has strengthened the economies 
of friendly countries but also because we have 
realized some direct monetary return and have 


+ Made before the Senate Committee on Agriculture on 


May 16 (press release 320). For a statement made by 
Mr. Martin before the House Committee on Agriculture 
on May 23, see Department of State press release 341 
dated May 23. 
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saved storage charges on materials that might 
otherwise have depreciated. Some of the ex- 
penses of the U.S. Government in the recipient 
countries have been covered by proceeds of 
sales under title I of the act. The use of local 
currency, which the supplies of food and fiber 
make possible, often supplements and makes 
more effective the aid offered through the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

Successful as P.L. 480 has been, there are im- 
provements that could be made in the law. Those 
that seem necessary at this time have been in- 
cluded in the draft of S. 1643 which is now before 
this committee. 

The first amendment would extend the au- 
thority to make agreements until December 31, 
1966, with a limit on reimbursement to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of $7.5 billion for the 
whole period and not more than $2.5 billion in 
any one calendar year. The value of multiyear 
agreements instead of annual sales has become 
clear in the past few years. Many governments, 
both those who have proposed multiyear agree- 
ments and some who have not, have said that they 
hesitate to enter into a large-scale program which 
will lead to a degree of dependence on the United 
States for food if they have no assurance that the 
supplies will continue for a reasonable time. 
They wish to coordinate such agreements with 
their own development plans to be able to supply 
their own needs in the future. At the same time 
the United States will be in a better position to 
guide the farm program if it knows the demand 
for P.L. 480 commodities for a forward period. 
Each of these multiyear agreements contains pro- 
vision for review and adjustment annually to meet 
unforeseen developments. 

The other sections of the Agricultura] Trade 
Development and Assistance Act would be simi- 
larly amended to expire on the same date. 


Use of P.L. 480 Loan Repayments 


As presently enacted, Public Law 480 does not 
make adequate provision for the use of those for- 
eign currencies which are repaid to the United 
States in the form of principal and interest on 
loans authorized under section 104 of the act. 
With the exception of their permitted use for 
agricultural market development and for educa- 
tional exchange, the law is silent on the use of loan 
repayments. In the past, this has not been a mat- 
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ter of great concern because the size of the loan 
repayments had not become substantial. How- 
ever, as of December 31, 1960, the accumulated 
total of such repayments (principal and interest) 
was equivalent to $15.4 million, of which $3.0 
million represented repayments on loans under 
section 104(a) (loans and grants to private enter- 
prise) and $12.4 million represented repayments 
on loans under section 104(g) (economic develop- 
ment). For the fiscal year 1960, loan repayments 
(principal and interest) amounted to only $7 mil- 
lion, but for FY 1961 it is estimated that such 
repayments will jump to $17 million and for FY 
1962 to $25 million. Accordingly, we are request- 
ing an amendment to the introductory clause in 
section 104 in order to provide for broader use of 
these repayment currencies. 

The proposed amendment would put repay- 
ments of principal and interest in the same cate- 
gory as original sales proceeds. 

We believe that loan repayments should be 
available, in the first instance, for Treasury sale, 
just as if they were “U.S. use” sales proceeds from 
a sales agreement. However, in an increasing 


number of countries, including most major P.L. 
480 markets, U.S.-owned foreign currency is al- 
ready available in amounts which the Treasury 


considers to be excessive to present or foreseeable 
U.S. needs. In such cases, we believe that the 
President should have the authority to use them 
for purposes of mutual benefit, just as if they were 
“country use” sales proceeds from a sales agree- 
ment. 

I believe it is desirable to say a few words in ex- 
planation of the problem we face and the policy 
the administration wishes to follow. We must 
distinguish between those countries in which the 
local currencies generated under title I are in- 
adequate to cover all the local currency expendi- 
tures of the Government of the United States and 
those in which they are clearly surplus. In the 
former the local currency repayments should and 
will be made available to the Treasury to be sold 
to U.S. Government agencies needing such local 
money. Where the local currency is clearly excess 
to U.S. Government use in the reasonably fore- 
seeable future other disposition must be made. 
There is little possibility that the U.S. Government. 
can recover those moneys in any real sense and 
transfer them into dollars. A major effort to col- 
lect these funds in dollars or convertible currencies 
or to use them as if they were such would cause 
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such dislocations in trade, and such internal diffi- 
culties at home and abroad, that it would defeat 
the purposes of the act. In these circumstances 
the best immediate policy is to reuse the curren- 
cies within the home country for economic devel- 
opment purposes. 


Use of Foreign Currencies for Health and Education 


As a result of the interaction of two amend- 
ments to P.L. 480 which were adopted in 1959, the 
foreign currencies which are allocated for eco- 
nomic development in less developed countries 
under sections 104(e) and (g) cannot be used for 
development projects which involve education, 
health, nutrition, and sanitation on the same basis 
as they can for projects which involve other devel- 
opmental activities. This has proved a source of 
some embarrassment in our dealings with foreign 
countries; it tends to create a false image of the 
United States as a country more interested in 
roads, dams, and factories than it is in schools, 
hospitals, and public health. Such an impression 
would prove even more unfortunate in the days 
ahead, as U.S. policy places renewed emphasis on 
the development of human resources as a basic 
prerequisite to economic growth. 

The final provision of section 104 now prohibits, 
in the absence of appropriation action, the alloca- 
tion of sales proceeds under any section of the law 
if it is to be used for any of the purposes stated in 
subsection (k) of section 104. Among other pur- 
poses, this subsection refers to programs for edu- 
cation, health, nutrition, and sanitation. This 
means that even though, at the time we sold the 
commodities, we may have contracted with the 
foreign country to lend or grant it funds under 
sections 104(g) and (e), the United States cannot 
allocate these funds for specific projects without 
prior appropriation action if the proposed proj- 
ects involve activities in the fields of education, 
health, nutrition, and sanitation. As a result, we 
find that foreign countries now tend to request 
P.L. 480 currencies for other activities which pro- 
mote economic growth, but they tend to obtain the 
currency for education, health, nutrition, and san- 
itation activities from their own resources, which 
are available without these procedural complica- 
tions. Our inability to utilize “country use” cur- 
rencies for the development of human resources, 
without prior appropriation action, has hampered 
us in encouraging the less developed countries to 
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use a greater share of their own resources for this 
purpose. It has hindered us in mounting jointly 
financed programs of adequate size in this field 
which, when carried out under U.S. sponsorship, 
earn us substantial credit in the less developed 
countries. 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is to 
divide these educational and health activities into 
two categories in conformity with the concepts 
set out in the Bureau of the Budget’s report on 
“Control Over the Use of Foreign Currencies” 
(January 1960), which distinguishes between 
“U.S. use” and “country use” currency with re- 
spect to the application of appropriation controls. 
The effect would be to permit those currencies 
which are allocated to the purchasing country to 
be used without appropriation on projects or pro- 
grams which involve education, health, nutrition, 
and sanitation; the appropriation requirement 
would continue to apply to the use of currencies 
for these purposes when the programs were pri- 
marily of benefit to the United States or were 
unrelated to such development. 

With respect to the proposed new section 110, 
which would authorize the establishment of na- 
tional food reserves in underdeveloped countries, 
the Department of State has supported this 
amendment in the past and does so now. It would 
be especially useful in those situations where crop 
failure is not of disaster proportion but where it 
is desirable that new supplies be promptly avail- 
able. They would thus combat speculation in basic 
commodities, which in the past has exacerbated 
shortages. 

The remaining amendments proposed are pri- 
marily to facilitate administration of the law. 
The Department of State recommends that they be 
adopted. 
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U.S. Delegation at Geneva Repeats Call for Effective Cease-Fire in Laos 


Statement by W. Averell Harriman? 


The United States delegation has come to this 
conference for one purpose: to strive, together with 
the other nations represented here, to develop the 
conditions for long-term peace and neutrality in 
Laos. We are anxious to get on with that work. 
But an issue has been brought before us today by 
the British cochairman relating to the existence 
of an effective cease-fire, which my Government 
and others have always regarded as a prerequisite 
for this conference. 

Before we can proceed to the substantive work 
of the conference, this issue must be resolved. 
The issue is clear. It is whether the International 
Commission for Supervision and Control in Laos 
will be given the instructions which it has asked 
for, so as to be better able to carry on its task. 
The task is to supervise and control the de facto 
cease-fire reported by the Commission on May 12. 
These additional instructions are of great im- 
portance if the de facto cease-fire is to become and 
remain an effective cease-fire throughout Laos. 

I speak in support of the position of the British 
cochairman, with which I concur fully. He has 
just stated: 

We in the British delegation do not see how the Gom- 
mission can perform its task unless it is free to carry out 
its investigations whenever and wherever it so desires. 
We believe that an understanding that this is so is basic 
to the cochairmen’s instructions of May 5. But it seems 
that the matter is not there made sufficiently clear. 

Therefore, we think that it should be stated in the 
further message for which the Commission have asked; 


*Made before the International Conference for the 
Settlement of the Laotian Question at Geneva on May 81. 
Ambassador Harriman is chairman of the U.S. delegation 
to the conference. For background, see BULLETIN of May 
15, 1961, p. 710, and June 5, 1961, p. 844. 
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and we think that the parties in Laos should be asked 
to give full assistance to the Commission in this as in 


other respects. 

This issue has come before our conference at 
the instance of Mr. [S.] Sen of India, chairman 
of the ICC. His message of May 20, after a care- 
ful analysis of the problems facing the Commis- 
sion, concluded : 

It is the hope of the Commission that not only the 
problems and measures mentioned above would be dis- 


cussed at Geneva, but that the Commission would receive 
further instructions from the cochairmen about their 


next task. 

The question then is whether the conference is 
to send instructions which, by its own word, the 
Commission desires, or whether we are to sit by 
while the mission of the ICC in Laos is frustrated 
and that unhappy country is further overrun by 
military action. 

Let me recall to you what that mission is. I 
quote from the message of the cochairmen to the 
Commission in New Delhi, dated May 4, 1961. 
For our purposes here that message is the charter 
of the Commission in its present task. It says: 

The cochairmen consider that the basic task of the 
Commission at the present moment consists in fixing the 
cease-fire in Laos in accordance with the understanding 
reached by the belligerent parties and in exercising super- 
vision and control over the cease-fire. 

The understanding referred to by the cochair- 
men has been reached, according to the ICC. The 
Commission has reported the existence of a series 
of declarations, in identical terms, which the 
parties have exchanged with each other maintain- 
ing their desire to abide by the cease-fire. 

This conference is fully aware of the importance 
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which my Government has continuously attached 
to the accomplishment of this “basic task” of the 
ICC. Our position from the moment of the in- 
vitation of the cochairmen to this conference has 
been that an effective cease-fire was an absolute 
precondition to the convening of the conference. 
In response to that invitation, we informed the 
cochairmen explicitly that “U.S. acceptance is 
contingent upon an immediate and effective cease- 
fire in Laos.” 

The cochairmen fully understood our position. 
They agreed that the announcement of a cease-fire, 
verified by the ICC in place and with power to 
supervise and control it, should precede the open- 
ing of the conference. The language I have al- 
ready quoted from the message of the cochairmen 
to the Commission reflects this understanding and 
agreement. Most members of this conference have 
either expressly or tacitly recognized the impor- 
tance of the cease-fire to the success of our work. 

My Government’s insistence on an effective and 
continuing cease-fire is not a mere procedural tech- 
nicality, still less a device to delay the work of the 
conference. It is the sincere desire of my Govern- 
ment that this conference will succeed in establish- 
ing a regime of peace and neutrality in Laos. But 
the institutions of permanent peace cannot be 
conceived and developed at the point of a gun. 
Constructive negotiations cannot be carried out 
amidst the clamor of arms or under the threat of 
force. I may say, parenthetically, that this point 
holds as true for the discussions at Ban Namone as 
for those at Geneva. 

Therefore, we believe that the existence of an 
effective cease-fire and its continuous supervision 
and enforcement is intimately and substantively 
connected with the possibilities for success of this 
conference. We continue to hold this view. 


Reports of Violations of Cease-Fire 

On May 12 the ICC reported that a de facto 
cease-fire was then in effect in Laos. Even in that 
report, however, the Commission qualified its 
statement in the following language: 

Such breaches as have been informally complained of 
are either due to misunderstandings or to such factors as 
the terrain, the nature and disposition of forces, both 
regular and irregular, of all parties. 

The clear inference is that despite the conclusion 
that “a general de facto cease-fire exists,” all was 
not quiet in Laos. Indeed, even at the time of its 
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first report the Commission felt it necessary to 
suggest to the parties that : 
Pending formal cease-fire agreement, there should be 


renewed orders on all troops of all commands to observe 
the cease-fire except when provoked. 


Again, on May 15, in its second report, the Com- 
mission transmitted and so endorsed the acknowl- 
edgment of the parties that “the orders are not 
really followed in the practical way.” In conse- 
quence each party agreed to renew its orders and to 
admonish “their own troops to keep the order very 
strictly in every battlefield.” 

Over 2 weeks ago the Secretary of State of the 
United States said in his opening remarks to this 
conference : ? 


Information from Laos indicates that rebel forces con- 
tinue to attack in a number of localities and that rebel 
troop movements are occurring which are prejudicial to 
an effective cease-fire. The most serious of these viola- 
tions have taken place in the Ban Padong area near 
Xieng Khouang, where artillery and infantry attacks are 
continuing against Government forces. 


Mindful of these disturbing reports, he added: 


Surely, Mr. Chairman, the cease-fire and proper instruc- 
tions to the ICC are matters of first importance. This is 
something which cannot be postponed. An effective cease- 
fire is a prerequisite to any constructive result from our 
proceedings; a failure of a cease-fire would result in a 
highly dangerous situation which it is the purpose of the 
conference to prevent. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I submit 
that it is no longer possible to deny the fact that 
the implementation of the cease-fire has not been 
effectively carried out. On May 16 and in later 
communications, the Royal Laotian Government 
registered formal complaints with the ICC in 
Laos specifying with precision a series of vio- 
lations of the cease-fire. 

The report of the ICC dated May 20 acknowl- 
edges the receipt of these complaints. It suggests 
further that they were sufficiently serious for the 
Commission to discuss and consider them “not 
only with the parties concerned but with outside 
parties who should be in a position to assess the 
military situation.” As a result of these discus- 
sions, the Commission has formed an opinion 
about the state of the cease-fire which is set forth 
at great length in ifs report. In summary, it is 
clear that the Commission is aware of instances 
of substantial violations of an effective cease-fire. 


* Tbid., June 5, 1961, p. 844. 
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Information reaching my Government fully 
corroborates the Commission’s appreciation of the 
situation as outlined in its reports. Indeed, our 
information goes further. It shows that the in- 
cidents referred to are not a series of random and 
unrelated skirmishes and clashes. These might 
be overlooked as a normal Consequence when a 
cease-fire order is suddenly directed to inter- 
mingled troops of hostile commands. 


Pathet Lao Military Activity 

Our information shows much more than this. 
It shows a systematic and calculated effort on the 
part of the Pathet Lao to exterminate substantial 
units of Royal Laotian forces, cut off from sup- 
plies and assistance in the vicinity of Pa Dong, in 
southern Xieng Khouang province. 

Since May 13 almost daily attacks by the Pathet 
Lao have occurred in this area. Several hundred 
square miles in extent, it was largely under Royal 
Lao Army control at the time the ICC reported 
the de facto cease-fire. 

Since then, the continuing Pathet Lao attacks, 
ranging from brief skirmishes to sizable infantry 
assaults with artillery preparation and support, 
have brought their forces to artillery sites within 
range of the airstrip at Ban Pa Dong. 

At the risk of imposing on the time of the con- 
ference, but in order to make the point perfectly 
clear, I should like to recount the highlights of 
Pathet Lao military activity in the Pa Dong area 
on a day-by-day basis since mid-May. 

May 13—Mortar and artillery fire. 

May 14—40 rounds of artillery fire during the 
morning. 

May 15—113 rounds of artillery fire, 40 of them 
during the evening hours. 

May 17—6 rounds of artillery fire together with 
probing infantry attacks. Ten rounds of artillery 
fire in the morning and a heavy concentration of 
fire in the early afternoon. A company-size attack 
occurred in the morning. 

May 19—65 rounds of artillery fire. Infantry 
attacks involving two Pathet Lao companies with 
artillery support. 

May 21—Night probing attacks, one of which 
involved a Pathet Lao company. 

May 22—Probing attacks. 

May 24—Platoon-size attack, artillery and mor- 
tar fire. 
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May 25—50 rounds of artillery during one hour; 
later 200 additional rounds. 

May 26—40 rounds of artillery fire followed 
by further heavy shelling. 

May 27—10 rounds of artillery fire between 
0800-1630 hours. 

On the night of May 29-30, shelling was 
resumed. 


From these reports it is evident that the Pathet 
Lao are employing military pressure for political 
purposes at the very moment when this conference 
is endeavoring to secure the unity, independence, 
and neutrality of Laos. 

This is fully corroborated by the eyewitness 
accounts of reporters in Pa Dong. Among these, 
the Associated Press correspondent, René Georges 
Inagaki, writing from Pa Dong on May 27, 
reported: “Heavy fighting continues in Laos 
making a mockery of a cease-fire ordered more 
than 3 weeks ago.” He might have added that it 
makes a mockery of this conference as well. 

Nor do complaints of cease-fire violations come 
only from Vientiane. The other side has claimed 
many cease-fire violations on the part of the Royal 
Lao Government. And on May 25 Radio Pathet 
Lao broadcast a long list of alleged violations. 
Radio Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi have also done 
the same. 

It is interesting to note that in none of these 
cases have they asked for ICC investigation or 
inspection. Instead, they have confined them- 
selves to extensive use of propaganda and threats 
of retaliation. 

I may say in all sincerity that my Government 
expects that these Pathet Lao complaints will be 
investigated, as well as complaints coming from 
the Royal Government. General Phoumi 
[Nosavan] has given permission for the ICC to 
send its teams freely throughout the territory 
under the control of Government troops. 

No such cooperation has been forthcoming from 
the Pathet Lao—and this despite the call of the 
cochairmen in their statement of April 24* upon 
the people of Laos “to cooperate with the Inter- 
national Commission for Supervision and Control 
in Laos and to render it assistance, when it arrives 
in the country on their instructions, in exercising 
supervision and control over the cease-fire.” 


* Tbid., May 15, 1961, p. 710. 





Lack of Cooperation With Commission 


It should be recalled that in instructing the 
Commission to proceed to Laos and to carry out its 
functions “in close contact with the parties in 
Laos” the cochairmen took account of “the positive 
replies” of the belligerents to their earlier 
communication. 

In its May 20 letter, the Commission announced 
its desire to make inspections in two specific locales, 
including Pa Dong, of which I have talked at such 
length. 

In its most recent communication, dated May 27, 
the Commission again emphasizes the importance 
of “visits to more sensitive places where the 
opposing forces are in close contact and from where 
complaints of provocation or of breaches of the 
cease-fire have been received.” They add that “the 
Commission indicated to the parties that they 
intended, with their cooperation, to visit Pa Dong, 
Tchepone, and the Phalane, Muong Phine—-Sepane 
areas.” The Commission reports that the Royal 
Lao Government has replied to its suggestion, but 
the other side has yet to answer. 

We are thus in the position that, for 10 days 
after the Commission’s request for action by this 
conference to facilitate their visits and inspections 
in the affected areas, we have remained idle and the 
Commission continues to be denied the cooperation 
necessary to exercise their functions effectively. 
The Commission has called attention to the fact 
that “insofar as no detailed cease-fire agreement 
has been concluded by the parties, the Commis- 
sion’s function for the supervision and control of 
the cease-fire remains most difficult to exercise in 
practice.” 

My delegation recognizes these problems and 
fully sympathizes with the difficulties of the Com- 
mission. As the Commission suggests, these diffi- 
culties are especially serious in connection with 
the effort to secure a standstill of the troops, which 
is a necessary aspect of a cease-fire. 

We are most grateful to the chairman and the 
Commission members for the energy and initia- 
tive they have displayed under difficult and ad- 
verse circumstances. These very efforts and the 
difficulties before the ICC are what make it so 
important that adequate support should be given 
the Commission by the conference. For it was 
clearly recognized in the cochairmen’s instruc- 
tions of May 4 that the Commission would be 
called upon to supervise and control the cease-fire 
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in Laos even before the parties had concluded a 
detailed cease-fire agreement. 

This appears most clearly in paragraph two of 
the May 4 message. Thus we have a responsibility 
for giving the necessary instructions and support 
to the ICC, a responsibility which cannot be 
avoided merely because the belligerent parties in 
Laos have so far failed to conclude a detailed 
cease-fire agreement. 

As I understand the speech of the British co- 
chairman, he is proposing that we take steps to 
discharge this responsibility by sending a simple 
message to the ICC. This would reemphasize in 
clear-cut terms the authority of the Commission 
to investigate alleged violations of the cease-fire. 
It would encourage the Commission to investigate. 
It would call on the parties in Laos to cooperate 
with such investigations. 

There is nothing new or radical in all this. It 
simply confirms in a concrete context the under- 
standing we have had all along about the powers 
of the ICC and its relation to the parties. 

We can hardly do less in view of the Commis- 
sion’s own request and of the obvious importance 
of on-the-spot investigation in relation to effective 
supervision and control of the cease-fire. 


Need for ICC Investigations 


In the view of my Government, we cannot have 
an effective cease-fire either before or after the 
conclusion of a detailed cease-fire agreement with- 
out the widespread investigation by the ICC and 
cooperation from the parties in Laos which the 
British cochairman has called for in his remarks. 
There are three reasons for this: 

First, in no other way can the ICC as a practical 
matter carry out its function of supervising and 
controlling the cease-fire. To sit in Vientiane, 
with an occasional visit to Xieng Khouang, far 
from the points of contact between the hostile 
forces, as the ICC has been required to do up to 
now, is not to supervise or control operations be- 
tween such forces. 

Second, widespread inspection by the ICC will 
afford the members of this conference verified in- 
formation about the situation on the ground in 
Laos from an unimpeachable neutral source, which 
is its own instrument. Such information is im- 
portant in relation to the basic precondition of 
the existence of an effective cease-fire to which 
I have already referred. But it will also be in- 
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valuable in relation to our broader deliberations 
about the future of Laos. 

Third, the very presence of ICC inspection 
teams in areas of difficulty will tend to inhibit and 
deter violations of the cease-fire, thus making 
firmer and more stable that which we all desire. 

Finally, the way this conference deals with this 
issue has broad implications for my Government 
and, I feel sure, for many others here as well. 

There has been general agreement among the 
members of the conference that the ICC must be 
our instrument for maintaining the neutral status 
of Laos in the future. If it is to be our chief re- 
liance for this basic purpose, we must be assured 
that it is an effective instrument. 

Here, before us, is the first test of the ICC in 
its future role. The international conference is 
now in session. We are gathered together in one 
city and in one room. The eyes of the world are 
on us. 

If, under these circumstances, we cannot sum- 
mon the will to give the necessary instructions to 
the Commission at its request, how will it be in 
the future when we are scattered and world at- 
tention is turned elsewhere? 

I hope that the Soviet delegate will join us in 
giving the necessary support to the ICC. The 
unwillingness of the Soviet cochairman thus far 
to send clear-cut instructions is a matter of great 
concern. It should be especially noted in view of 
the U.S.S.R.’s insistence on the principle of una- 
nimity and supervision by the cochairmen in the 
future work of the ICC. 

It should be made clear here and now that the 
ICC is not the instrument of the cochairmen, but 
of this conference. Disagreement between the co- 
chairmen should not deprive the conference of its 
principal administrative arm. 

Let me repeat : My Government regards the issue 
now before us as bearing significantly on the ques- 
tion of whether the preconditions we have always 
insisted upon for participation in this conference 
shall be met. Beyond that, it is an augury of the 
ultimate question of whether the conference can 
create conditions for a unified, independent, and 
neutral Laos. 

Fellow delegates, this is the last day in May. 
It is 20 days since we were informed, on the eve 
of this conference, that a cease-fire in Laos had 
been agreed to. It is hardly believable that, after 
all this time, we should still be discussing the 
question of the adequate cooperation and support 
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for the ICC in supervising and controlling that 
cease-fire. 

All of us were given assurance that the require- 
ment of a cease-fire would be met before this con- 
ference convened. If these were violations of a 
minor character, one could make allowances. But 
a determined attack of the magnitude which has 
been occurring at Pa Dong simply cannot be con- 
doned or explained away. It is incompatible with 
the very terms under which this conference is 
convened. 

My delegation holds that the ICC, the instru- 
ment of this conference for the control and super- 
vision of the cease-fire, must be given adequate 
support, cooperation, and clear instruction to 
bring about the condition of effective cease-fire in 
Laos. In this way we shall make it possible for 
this conference to proceed with its important sub- 
stantive business. 

I hope the delegations who have the success of 
this conference at heart and who are sincerely 
committed to the future peace and neutrality of 
Laos will support the proposed course of action 
put forward by the British cochairman. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


International Labor Conference 


The Department of State announced on June 6 
(press release 369) that President Kennedy had 
designated the following persons as the principal 
U.S. delegates to the 45th session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Geneva June 7-29: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 

George L. P. Weaver, chairman, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor (Designate) for International Affairs 

David W. Wainhouse, American Embassy, 
Austria 

Substitute Delegate 

Edward K. Kennedy, Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of Commerce 


Vienna, 


Congressional Observers 

Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., House of Representatives 
Alternate 
James Roosevelt, House of Representatives 

Elford A. Cederberg, House of Representatives 

Special Adviser 

George C. Lodge, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Inter- 

national Affairs 
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REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 


Richard Wagner, President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Champlin Oil Refining Co., Chicago, Ill. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delegate 
Rudolph Faupl, International Representative, Inter- 

national Association of Machinists, Washington, D.C. 

The International Labor Conference is the main 
policymaking organ of the International Labor 
Organization, a specialized agency of the United 
Nations with 97 member countries. At the annual 
meetings of the Conference representatives of 
governments, workers, and employers of the mem- 
ber countries of the ILO formulate suggested 
standards for the improvement of working and 
living conditions around the world. ILO also 
offers technical assistance in the social fields to 
countries which request it, helping underdeveloped 
countries to utilize their available manpower more 
efficiently and thereby helping their people to 
achieve higher standards of living. 

The principal items to be considered at this 
session include reduction of hours of work, work- 
ers’ housing, employment problems and policies, 
vocational training, social security, and the role 
of the ILO in technical assistance. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter dated April 1 from the permanent representative 
of Jordan addressed to the President of the Security 
Council requesting a meeting of the Council to consider 
a complaint against Israel. S/4777. April 1, 1961. 
2 pp. 

Letter dated April 2 from the acting permanent repre- 


sentative of Israel addressed to the President of the. 


Security Council concerning charges by Jordan 
(S/4777). S/4778. April 2,1961. 3 pp. 

Note verbale dated March 22 from the Secretary-General 
to the permanent representative of Belgium and a note 
verbale dated March 28 from the Belgian representa- 
tive to the Secretary-General concerning the situation 
in the Congo. S/4779. April 3, 1961. 3 pp. 

Note verbale dated April 3 from the permanent repre- 
sentative of Belgium addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral concerning the Congo. S/4782. April 4, 1961. 
2 pp. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Letter dated April 12 from the Secretary-General ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council con- 
cerning South West Africa. S/4787. April 13, 1961. 
4 pp. 

Note verbale dated April 12 addressed by the Secretary- 
General to the permanent observer of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany concerning a German plane and its 
crew held by the Congolese (Léopoldville) Govern- 
ment. 8/4789. April 14,1961. 3 pp. 

Report to the Secretary-General from his acting special 
representative in the Congo concerning the interroga- 
tion of 30 mercenaries apprehended in Kabalo on 
April 7. 8/4790. April 14,1961. 11 pp. 

Report to the Secretary-General from his acting special 
representative in the Congo on the civil war situation 
in Katanga and on U.N. action in implementing the 
Security Council resolution of February 21. §S/4791. 
April 15, 1961. 10 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General to the Security Council 
on compliance with Security Council Resolution S/4788, 
which concerns Jordan-Israel dispute (S/4777 and 
S$/4778). S/4792, April 17, 1961, 3 pp.; Corr. 1, April 
18, 1961, 1 p.; Add 1, April 19, 1961, 6 pp. 

Letter dated May 15 from the permanent representative 
of the U.S.S.R. addressed to the President of the Se- 
curity Council regarding implementation of the reso- 
lution on the Republic of the Congo. S/4808. May 15, 
1961. 3 pp. 

Letter dated May 12 from the permanent representative 
of the U.S.S.R. addressed to the President of the Se- 
curity Council regarding events in the Union of South 
Africa. §S/4804. May15,1961. 1p. 

Second report of the Secretary-General on certain steps 
taken in regard to the implementation of the Security 
Council resolution adopted on February 21. S/4807. 
May 17,1961. S8pp., including annexes. 

Letter dated May 23 from the permanent representative 
of the U.S.S.R. addressed to the President of the Secu- 
rity Council regarding a resolution adopted by the 
Gizenga government calling for the convening in Kamina 
of the Congolese Parliament. S/4809. May 23, 1961. 
2 pp. 

Letter dated May 16 from Mr. A. Gizenga addressed to 
the Secretary-General, distributed at the request of the 
permanent representative of the U.S.S.R. S/4811. 
May 23, 1961. 2 pp. 

Letter dated May 26 addressed to the President of the 
Security Council by the representatives of 43 countries 
regarding the situation prevailing in Angola. S/4816, 
May 31,1961. 2 pp.; Add. 1, June 2, 1961. 

Letter dated May 29 from the acting permanent repre- 
sentative of Czechoslovakia addressed to the President 
of the Security Council supporting the Gizenga request 
of May 16 regarding the Congolese Parliament. S/ 
4815. May 31,1961. 2 pp. 

Letter dated May 30, from the Chargé d’Affaires ad in- 
terim of the permanent mission of the People’s Republic 
of Albania addressed to the President of the Security 
Council supporting the Gizenga request of May 16 re- 
garding the Congolese Parliament. S/4817. May 31, 
1961. 2 pp. 


General Assembly 


International Law Commission. Sixth report on interna- 
tional responsibility—responsibility of the state for 
injuries caused in its territory to the person or prop- 
erty of aliens/by F.V. Garcia Amador, special rappor- 
teur. A/CN.4/134. January 26, 1961. 124 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Report on assistance to refugees from Algeria 
in Morocco and Tunisia. A/AC.96/113. March 22, 
1961. 14 pp. 

International Law Commission. Comments by govern- 
ments on the draft articles concerning consular inter- 
course and immunities provisionally adopted by the 
Commission at its 12th session in 1960. A/CN.4/136. 
April 3, 1961. 39 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Bilis of Lading 

International convention for unification of certain rules 
relating to bills of lading, and protocol of signature. 
Dated at Brussels August 25, 1924. Entered into force 
June 2, 1931. 51 Stat. 233. 
Accession deposited: Argentina, April 19, 1961. 


Postal Services 

Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail with final protocol. Done at Ottawa October 3, 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Adherence deposited: Ivory Coast, May 23, 1961. 


Telecommunications 

Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the inter- 
national telecommunication convention, 1959. Done at 
Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered into force May 1, 


1961.7 

Notifications of approval: Morocco, March 28, 1961; 
United Kingdom (includes Channel Islands and Isle 
of Man), April 13, 1961; Finland, April 19, 1961; 
Sweden, April 28, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 

Agreement amending the agreement of November 5, 
1956, as amended (TIAS 3687 and 3992), for financing 
certain educational exchange programs. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Buenos Aires May 8 and 17, 1961. 
Entered into force May 17, 1961. 


Burma 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities 
agreement of May 27, 1958, as amended (TIAS 4036, 
4229, and 4587). Effected by exchange of notes at Ran- 
goon June 1, 1961. Entered into force June 1, 1961. 


Chile 

Agreement providing for the reactivation of the tem- 
porary satellite tracking facility in Magallanes Prov- 
ince, Chile. Effected by exchange of notes at Santiago 
April 21 and May 10, 1961. Entered into force May 10, 
1961. 


Denmark 

Amendment to the agreement of May 8, 1959 (TIAS 4226), 
relating to a shipbuilding program in Denmark. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Copenhagen May 17, 1961. 
Entered into force May 17, 1961. 


Sierra Leone 


Agreement relating to investment guaranties authorized 
by section 413(b)(4) of the Mutual Security Act of 


2 Not in force for the United States. 
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1954, as amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Freetown May 16 and 
19, 1961. Entered into force May 19, 1961. 


United Arab Republic 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of August 1, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4542, 
4674, and 4684). Effected by exchange of notes at Cairo 
May 27, 1961. Entered into force May 27, 1961. 


Yugoslavia 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchanges of notes. Signed at Belgrade April 28, 
1961. Entered into force April 28, 1961. 
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Designations 


Carl W. Strom as Director, Foreign Service Institute, 
effective May 29. (For biographic details, see Department 
of State press release 268 dated April 28.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Department Publishes Documents 
on Cairo and Tehran Conferences 


Press release 366 dated June 5, for release June 17 


The Department of State released on June 17 a volume 
of documents entitled The Conferences at Cairo and 
Tehran, 1943. This publication, which forms a part of 
the Department’s regular series Foreign Relations of the 
United States, is the fourth volume to be completed in 
the special subseries on the top-level conferences of World 
War II. Previous releases in this special series were 
the two volumes on the Potsdam Conference and the 
one volume on the conferences at Malta and Yalta. The 
U.S. Government is the first of the participating govern- 
ments to issue detailed documentary histories of these 
major wartime conferences. 

This volume contains the record of (1) President 
Roosevelt’s consultations with Prime Minister Churchill 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo in November 
1943; (2) the discussions with Marshal Stalin at Tehran 
at the end of that month; and (3) the conversations with 
President Inénti of Turkey at Cairo during the first week 
of December. Also included are the records of the meet- 
ings during these conferences of the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Staff and of other discussions of an 
international nature in which various members of the 
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American delegation participated during the conferences 
at Cairo and Tehran. The initial portion of the volume 
presents a collection of documents showing the arrange- 
ments made for holding the conferences and the status 
of various subjects that were proposed for discussion. 
The volume contains 88 pages of introductory material, 
891 pages of documents (including 5 in facsimile), 8 
photographs, and a colored map of Poland with red pencil 
markings by Stalin. Copies, bound in buckram, may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $4. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Indonesia. Pub. 7117. 
Far Eastern Series 105. 14 pp. 15¢. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Nigeria. Pub. 7121. 
African Series 6. 10 pp. 5¢. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Malagasy. Pub. 7123. 
African Series 7. 10 pp. 5¢. 


The Newly Independent Nations—Togo. Pub. 7135. Afri- 
can Series 10. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Leaflets, in a series of fact sheets, designed to give readers 
a few highlights on the people and lands of the newly 
independent nations. 


North Korea: A Case Study in the Techniques of Take- 
over. Pub. 7118. Far Eastern Series 103. 121 pp. 60¢. 


A report on the findings of a State Department Research 
Mission sent to Korea on October 28, 1950, to conduct a 
survey of the north Korean regime as it operated before 
the outbreak of hostilities on June 25, 1950. 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
Pub. 7161. Commercial Policy Series 177. 22 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet arranged to give a simple explanation of the 
OECD and the way this new organization can benefit the 
people of the United States and its allies. 


Cuba. Pub. 7171. Inter-American Series 66. 36 pp. 20¢. 


This pamphlet gives a clear-cut presentation of the exist- 
ing situation in Cuba and its hemispheric implications. 
Its contents include: The Betrayal of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion; The Establishment of the Communist Bridgehead ; 
The Delivery of the Revolution to the Sino-Soviet Bloc; 
and The Assault on the Western Hemisphere. 


President Kennedy’s Inter-American Program for Social 
Progress—Questions and Answers. Pub. 7173. Inter- 
American Series 67. 23 pp. 15¢. 

The questions and answers in this pamphlet highlight the 
dramatic new $500 million program aimed at eradicating 
social injustice, poverty, illiteracy, squalor, and disease in 
Latin America. 


The Lesson of Cuba. Pub. 7185. Inter-American Series 
68. 8 pp. Limited distribution. 

An address by President Kennedy, made at Washington, 
D.C., on April 20, 1961, before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 


Economic Assistance. TIAS 4646. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement with Togo effected vy exchange of notes— 
Signed at Lomé December 22, 1960. Entered into force 
December 22, 1960. 
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Economic Assistance. TIAS 4647. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Iceland effected by exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington December 30, 1960. Entered into 
force December 30, 1960. 


Vocational Education: Cooperative Program in Brazil. 
TIAS 4648. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement extending and amending the agreement of 
October 14, 1950, as extended and amended. Effected by 
exchange of notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro December 
31, 1960. Entered into force December 31, 1960. 


Passport Visas. TIAS 4659. 5pp. 5¢. 

Agreement with Kuwait. Exchange of notes—Dated at 
Kuwait December 11 and 27, 1960. Entered into force 
December 27, 1960. 


Military Mission to Liberia. TIAS 4660. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement with Liberia, amending the agreement of Jan- 
uary 11, 1951, as extended. Exchange of notes—Dated at 
Monrovia March 27 and 31, 1959. Entered into force 
March 31, 1959. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 5-11 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Release issued prior to June 5 which appears in 
this issue of the BuLterin is No. 320 of May 16. 


No. Date Subject 


366 6/5 Foreign Relations volume. 

*367 6/5 U.S. participation in international con- 
ferences. 

*368 6/5 Cultural exchange (Jordan). 

369 6/6 Delegation to International Labor Con- 
ference (rewrite). 

370 6/6 Visit of President Youlou of Congo 
(rewrite). 

871 6/7 Rusk: House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

1872 6/8 

873 6/8 

*374 6/8 


Farland: “A New Birth of Freedom.” 

Restrictions on shipments to Congo. 

Badeau sworn in as Ambassador to 
United Arab Republic (biographic 
details). 

Williams: Ferris Institute. 

Estes sworn in as Ambassador to Up- 
per Volta (biographic details). 

Cultural exchange (Brazil). 

Visit of Nguyen Dinh Thuan of south 
Viet-Nam (rewrite). 

Hart sworn in as Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia and Minister to Yemen (bio- 
graphic details). 

7880 6/9 Visit of Prime Minister Fanfani of 
Italy (rewrite). 

*381 6/9 Amendments to program for President 

Youlou. 
*382 6/10 Cultural 
Gala’’). 

7884 6/10 Mr. Shriver visits Guinea. 

*385 6/10 Amendments to Prime Minister Fan- 

fani’s program. 


7375 46/9 
*376 6/9 


*377 6/9 
1378 6/9 


*379 6/9 


exchange (“International 


*Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture. Department Supports Extension and 
Amendment of P.L. 480 (Martin) . 


Congo (Brazzaville). U.S. and Congolese Presi- 
dents Hold Talks at Reser ges -— of — 
communique) 


Congo (Léopoldville). U.S. Places Further Re- 
strictions on Shipments to Congo ‘ 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents 
Policy . 

Department Supports Extension and Amendment 
of P.L. 480 (Martin) . ° 

A Plan for International Development (Rusk) 


Department and aan a wean Designations 
(Strom) : he) 6 Re eae fa oe 


Economic Affairs 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 
An Article-by-Article Analysis in peste 
Language (Catudal). . 

U.S. and Congolese Presidents ‘Hold Talks "at 
Washington (text of joint communique) .. 
U.S. Places Further Restrictions on ‘Shipments 

to Congo 


France. President Makes State Visit to Parle, 
Meets Mr. Khrushchev at Vienna and Mr. Mac- 
millan at London pened texts of — com- 

muniques) ; < 


International Deadieaiiebe a ides 

Department Publishes Documents on Cairo and 
Tehran Conferences PF 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 
An Article-by-Article Analysis in — Ss 
Language (Catudal) . 

International Labor Conference (delegation) . a 

U.S. Delegation at Geneva Repeats Call for Effec- 
tive Cease-Fire in Laos (Harriman) 


Labor. International Labor sian sinianies (dete 
emp) ... 


Laos. U.S. ities at ete pa Call for 
Effective Cease-Fire in Laos (Harriman) 


Military Affairs. U.S. Places Further — 
on Shipments to Congo . . . 


Relating to Foreign 
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Mutual Security 

A Plan for International Development (Rusk) . 

Department Supports Extension and Amendment of 
wis GS0 (ROSE). eo ee ibe 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. President 
Makes State Visit to Paris, Meets Mr. Khru- 
shchev at Vienna and Mr. Macmillan at London . 


Presidential Documents 

President Makes State Visit to Paris, Meets Mr. 
Khrushchev at Vienna and Mr. Macmillan at 
London. . 

U.S. and Congolese Presidents ‘Hola Talks at 
Washington... 


Publications 

Department Publishes Documents on Cairo and 
Tehran Conferences a, Pal aa 2a eee 

Recent Releases . 


Treaty Information. Current Actions .. . : 


U.S.S.R. President Makes State Visit to mere 
Meets Mr. Khrushchev at Vienna and Mr. Mac- 
millan at London <opaed texts of — com- 
muniques . 


United Kingdom. President Makes State Visit to 
Paris, Meets Mr. Khrushchev at Vienna and Mr. 
Macimillan at London ee! texts of bene 
communiques) 


United Nations 

Current U.N. Documents 5 

U.S. Places Further Restrictions on ‘Shipments 
to Congo i 


Name Indeo 


Catudal, Honoré M 

De Gaulle, Charles . 
Harriman, W. Averell 
Kennedy, President . 
Khrushchev, Nikita 8S . 
Macmillan, Harold 
Martin, Edwin M 
Rusk, Secretary 

Strom, Carl W . 
Youlou, Fulbert 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


AN ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


FISCAL YEAR 1962 
A SUMMARY PRESENTATION 


This 189-page volume describes in detail the new foreign aid pro- 
gram which President Kennedy outlined in his Message to the Con- 
gress, March 22, 1961. 

Part I of this volume reviews the evolution of the U.S. foreign aid 
programs, the needs of the less developed countries, and the premises 
of the new International Development program; Part IT outlines the 
“Requirements of Development”; Part III describes the “Tools for 
Action” required under this program; Part IV deals with the Agency 
for International Development; Part V covers the “Mobilizing of 
Free-World Contributions”; and Part VI discusses the effect of U.S. 
programs of economic assistance on the United States domestic 
economy. This publication contains charts, graphs, and an Appendix 
on the increased economic and technical assistance of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc to the less developed countries. 


Publication No. 7205 75 cents 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR 
A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT 
FOR UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS OF THE WORLD 


This 39-page pamphlet, which contains illustrations and charts, 
presents in question-and-answer form the important facts about the 
new foreign aid program. 


Publication No. 7190 25 cents 


Please send me copies of— 


() AN ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, Fiscal Year 1962, A 
Summary Presentation 

CO A New Program for A DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT for Underdeveloped 
Areas of the World. 
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